











CHRIST, 


THE 


COMFORTER 


An Inspirational 
Image of Christ 
Crucified with a 
Timely Prayer of 
Compelling Devotion 


BESNSS assion of Christ, comfort me! Comfort me, 
BAS) for the Day is long and weary; comfort me as 
Cae) DB fight mp wap up the path of life safe to the 
haven of Thy Sacred Beart; comfort me in sorrotw, 
in pain, in sickness. Comfort me when temptation rages 
around me, and ebery hope seems lost. And when that 
last dread hour has sounded and mp eves are closing on 
this world of sin, ©, Passion of Christ! comfort me then, 
and lead me gently to Thy wounded Sacred F eet above. 





for mp sins, for the Poor Souls in Purgatory and for the 
conversion of China. . ‘ . ‘ 5 


From Approved Sources 


In this tragic hour of sorrow for the world, Christians will turn 
to Christ Crucified for strength and consolation. To their humble 
prayers for their own needs, they will add the earnest petition 
that peace may soon come to men of all nations. 


Asa perpetual reminder of Him who died for all, we suggest 
for home or classroom this beautifully illuminated prayer to Our 
Divine Saviour. It is tastefully decorated in colors and gold let- 
tering on genuine de luxe parchment. 10% x 14 inches in size, it 
is ideal for framing. 
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Eternal Father, J offer Thee the Precious Blood of Jesus, | 
through the Immaculate Bands of Mary, in satisfaction | 
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© Except as an actual day-by-day ob- 


server of the Far Eastern conflict, 
scarcely any correspondent could pre- 
sent a more accurate picture of that 
inflamed area than HALLETT ABEND. 
His many years as Far Eastern repre- 


the New York Times 
familiar with the terrain 


sentative of 


made him 


and the leaders of Asia. In that paper 
for which he reported so well, and in 
magazines and books he has expressed 
himself often on the menace of Japan. 

Under the most favorable circum- 
stances he has just completed an ex- 


tensive tour, by air and boat, of the 
entire Asiatic front. His conclusions 
are those of the mature. journalist— 


and they are summarized in the title 
of his up-to-the-minute article, War 
Was Inevitable. 


@ [y our awakened consciousness of our sister republics, 
Brazil has become strikingly prominent. Its resources 
and strategic position, its progressive leaders and 
aroused population justify ELLEN Co..ins’ designation 


of that country as Brazil: Key to the Future. A perusal 
of the article will provide some acquaintance with the 
development of that land, and with the prominent part 
taken by Catholics in the nation’s growth. 

Che author, now in the graduate school of Columbia 
University, New York City, is preparing for her Ph.D. 
in Latin American history. A native of Waverly, N. Y., 
she received her M.A. at St. Joseph’s College, Emmits- 
burg, Md. This past summer she was a member of ‘THE 
SicN Seminar to San Marcos University, Lima, Peru. 


® Courtenay SavacGE, genial author 
and playwright, has informed and en- 
tertained our readers by his articles 


and stories. His radio work has kept 
him in Chicago, but there are indica- 
tions that Washington may soon see a 
good deal of him in Catholic activities. 

Curiosity, and admiration for all 
who are really trying, prompted him 


to gather the facts for his article, I 
Want to Know. Maybe in this list of 


not too well known subjects of study 
you will find one or more to your lik- 
ing, perhaps to your profit. 


@ A varce share of the credit for the 
successful Conference on Spiritual 
Inter-Americanism, held at Barry Col- 
lege, Miami, Fla., is due to the vision 
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Ellen Collins 





Edwin Balmer 
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| and energies of Dr. JosepH F. THorn. 
_ ING. He needs no introduction to any 
but the most recent of our subscribers, 
His not inconsiderable lecture work 
is increasing. Early February will find 
him addressing the Critics’ Forum in 
Washington, D. C., and in Worcester, 
Mass. He reports this month on the 
Spiritual Bond of the Americas, and 
gives an account of the Conference 
and of the announcement of THE SicN 
Las Americas Awards winners. 


@ Cuicaco-Born, Epwin BALMER has 
for years been a creator as well as a 
judge of fiction. An alumnus of Har- 
vard University and Northwestern, he 
started his writing career as a reporter 
on the Chicago Tribune. His travels 
have been extensive. Alone, and in 
collaboration with others, he has pro- 
duced numerous books and stories. Several of these have 
been translated into foreign languages. You will enjoy 
his ’Gainst Wind and Sea in this issue. 
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@ AN osserveR from another famous war front is JoHN 
C. O’Brien, Washington correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer and frequent contributor to these pages. 
He has returned by Clipper ship just in time to make 
this issue with his realistic description of London’s 
Breathing Spell. 


¢ Tne clash of arms and the fortunes of war often have 
the effect of turning people’s attention to the peaceful 
pursuit of reading. From the current crop of Wartime 

Best Sellers, a few are selected for 


JouN S. KenNepy of Hartford, Conn. 
His judgment is an excellent guide for 
such reading, as our subscribers of 
long standing can testify. 


® Most recent of the Hunan letters to 
reach us since the war broke out con- 
tained interesting missionary accounts: 
Tearful Smile by Sr. TERESA JOSEPH 
Lune, and An Inferior in the Interior, 
by Rev. WENDELIN Moore, C.P. Escap- 
ing the war by a slight margin of time 
but not eluding adventure was SR. 
TereEsA MiriAm of Convent Station, 
N. J. She tells of exciting moments in 
A Farewell Hold-up. She wishes to go 
back, as soon as possible, and to take 
financial help along. 





analysis by an outstanding critic, REV. — 
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EDITORIAL 


Uur Press | 


ExsewHere in this issue is recorded the long step 
forward taken by the movement for Spiritual Inter- 
Americanism, which has been promoted by THE SIGN. 


Evidence presented at the intelligent and enthusiastic - 


discussions held at Barry College for Women, Miami, 
Florida, confirmed the conviction that the press—secu- 
lar and Catholic—has a definite and urgent assignment 
to carry through. 

Not unjustly proud of its wide-world coverage, of its 
alertness in getting information from the earth’s re- 
motest spots, of its generous expenditures to gather in- 
teresting news—the secular press admits that it has 
neglected, to a great extent, our sister Republics of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

In that confession we of the Catholic press must 
humbly join. And there should be a note of added re- 
gret in our voices. For with the majority of our Central 
and South American neighbors we have the added 
heritage of a common faith. The flowering of that faith 
in their daily lives and in ours is news. 


They wish to know about our educational advances, 
our Catholic lay organizations, our institutions for the 
sick, the orphans, the aged, our foreign mission ac- 
tivities. We, in turn, should learn of their plans for so- 
cial justice and self-sufficiency, of their treasures of 
spirituality, their enviable traditions of culture, their 
home life, their health and educational needs. Out of 
this mutual knowledge will arise not merely words of 
friendship, but the personal service of friend to friend. 
The first thing to do about our Good Neighbors is to get 
acquainted with them. ‘ 

With scarcely a trickle of news, compared to the 
former flood of information, coming from Europe, there 
will be more space available in our publications for 
inter-American facts. Already the N.C.W.C. News Serv- 
ice has increased its coverage in these fields and is send- 
ing, through its Noticias Catolicas, reports on North 
American Catholic activities to our Central and South 
American friends. 

Complementing such news releases, Catholics will 





aces South e 


find in their diocesan papers and their national periodi- 
cals larger treatment, by editorials and articles, of 
inter-American subjects. For, in spite of its meager 
resources, our Catholic press has been as alert to news 
values as have secular publications. In this field, which 
is not academic but hemispheric and patriotic, our 
Catholic journalists will not fail. 

Development of inter-American news sources can, of 
course, be assured only through the co-operation of our 
laity in actively supporting our press. Unassisted either 
by subsidies or by adequate advertising consideration, 
most Catholic papers and periodicals continue to strug- 
gle under impressive financial handicaps. It is not un- 
timely to direct attention to this fact with particular 
emphasis during Catholic Press Month. The prompt 
renewal of subscriptions for yourself, your children, your 
friends in the armed services to your diocesan paper and 
your preferred periodicals will be evidence beyond 
words of your appreciation of the Catholic press. 


Tus hour of war and struggle is not the time to 
grow cold in support of inter-American relationships, 
or of the Catholic press whose voice will so surely 
strengthen friendship with our Good Neighbors. Those 
who would now desert these causes with the excuse 
that we have more urgent problems to meet, cannot be 
credited with the vision needed to save our country. 
For, after prayer and actual participation in our na- 
tional defense, we can best serve our nation by increas- 
ing the number of friends who will rally to our side— 
and remain with us, 

In facing south to learn and to assist, our press has a 
splendid opportunity to enhance its record of patriot- 
ism. Americans all—we can prove to the world that 
only on the foundation of mutually honored spiritual 
values can we build well and permanently. 










For years many Americans have adopted a cock-of-the- 
walk attitude toward the Japanese. As the menace of 
war between the United States and Japan increased, 
this superiority complex as- 
sumed even greater dimen- 
sions. Statisticians quoted 
unanswerable figures prov- 
ing the superiority of the 
United States in the essential resources of war over 
Japan and her allies combined. Naval officers told us 
that a war with Japan would be little better than a 
set-up—some even said it would be over in a few weeks. 
Others belittled the Japanese soldier and his equipment, 
and told us that the Nipponese air force consisted of a 
few types of second-rate planes, poor imitations of the 
German originals. 

And then the despised little Jap took a punch at 
Uncle Sam—treacherously, it is true, but nonetheless 
effectively. And he followed that punch on the nose with 
some pretty devastating body blows. In fact, the first 
weeks of the war in the Pacific have been marked by 
continued Japanese victories, interrupted only occasion- 
ally by minor American successes. The situation may 
change for the better before these lines appear in print, 
but all present indications point to further Japanese 
advances and more American reverses. 

It will do us good to think it over, even if it does 
hurt our pride. The United States has suffered its worst 
military defeat since the British burned Washington in 
1814. For the first time since the war of 1812 the United 
States flag has been lowered forcibly from an American 
fortress and a foreign flag run up in its place. 

We could have learned much from the war that had 
been going on in Europe, but perhaps it was inevitable 
that we should have to learn by the hard way of ex- 
perience. The important thing is that we learn the 
lessons which our defeats have taught us. We really 
knew them all along—but we had to have them brought 
home to us. Some of these are: it is better to overrate 
than to underrate an enemy; resources have to be manu- 
factured into tools and be transported to the proper 
strategic points in order to be of any.value; bravery 
and gallantry cannot win a modern war unless supple- 
mented by modern weapons—and in large quantities; in 
modern battles command of the air is essential. 

We should put these lessons into effect as quickly as 
possible, for every victory of the enemy, every bit of 
territory he conquers, every outpost he takes, makes just 
that much more work of re-conquest. Every enemy suc- 
cess means a longer and more difficult war, a more 
doubtful victory, and a higher price to be paid in men 
and money for that victory. 


Learning— 


the Hard Way 
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Tue most important lesson that our initial reverses 
should teach us is to avoid complacency. In the months 
that lie ahead, the American people should avoid the 

two extremes of a lack of 


ae confidence in themselves, and 

—— of over-confidence. Lack of 
nemy so confidence results in a lower- 
Accomplishment ing of morale, while over- 


confidence leads to compla- 

cency—that great enemy of all accomplishment. 
We have been suffering from complacency, both in 
underrating the enemy and in overrating our own mili- 
tary power. Like the French, we have indulged in some 


_ wishful thinking. During the summer of 1939 the 


French were telling the world that the German Luft- 
waffe was a bluff, that German tanks were made of 
plywood, and that the German Army was woefully weak 
in junior officers. We haven’t been as bad as the French, 
but we have suffered from the same disease. Fortunately, 
we have not had to pay as dearly as the French for the 
lesson we have learned. 

In spite of our reverses, we are probably still suffering 
from complacency regarding our own military strength. 
When President Roosevelt proclaimed the tremendous 
American armament program for the next two years, 
including the spending of billions of dollars and the 
manufacture of thousands of planes and tanks, there 
can be no doubt that his announcement caused con- 
siderable concern in Axis circles. But there can be little 
doubt, either, that many an American citizen sat back 
comfortably in his chair with the thought: well, that 
will take care of Hitler and Mussolini and the Japs. We 
forget that raw materials are of value in war only when 
they have been converted into the tools of war—and 
that is often a long and tedious process. 

We must remind ourselves again and again that we 
are engaged in an extremely dangerous war with power- 
ful and resourceful enemies who have been convinced 
by their leaders that they are fighting for their national 
existence. Our enemies not only have vast resources, but 
for years they have bent every energy to converting those 
resources into the implements of war. Not only have 
they great armies and air forces, but a combination of 
their fleets could become a menace to the American and 
British navies. The Japanese may soon increase that 
menace by the addition to their fleet of two 45,000-ton 
battleships which they have been building. Our re- 
sources are still to a great extent only the raw materials 
from which arms can be made. At present much of the 
fighting is being done in the Western Pacific at places 
which are from 6000 to 13,000 miles from our west coast. 

We can win this war—but then, we can lose it too. We 
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can lose it if we indulge in the complacent thought that 
we have never lost a war and therefore cannot lose this 
one. We can lose it if we confuse the high goals we set 
ourselves with actual accomplishments. We can lose it 
if we fail to bend every available national energy to the 
one purpose of securing victory. Powerful enemies with 
the cunning, of-savages and the most modern weapons of 
war have gathered all their strength and are throwing it 
without reserve into the battle. They cannot be beaten 
by any half-way measures. Only all-out effort, only a 
complete willingness to sacrifice everything, only an un- 
swerving singleness of purpose, can assure final victory. 


Txoucut, characteristic of her own spiritual outlook, 
shines. out in a recent letter written from England by 
Enid Dinnis. ‘““When we fight for freedom on our knees, 
peace will come.” It is almost 
an echo of the plea which 
Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen 
has been broadcasting to his 
countless listeners—that they 
pray, for an hour every day, in their church or their 
home. 

It is heartening to hear reports from all quarters of 
the promptness with which this direction to prayer is 
being heeded. In Erie, Pa., Most Rev. John Mark Gan- 
non has instituted a “Children’s Radio Legion of 
Prayer.” Most Rev. Joseph H. Schlarmann, Bishop of 
Peoria, established a “Prayer Front.” An editorial in the 
Catholic Review, official organ of the archdiocese of 
Baltimore and Washington, suggested soon after the 
outbreak of war that daily “Peace Watches” be organ- 
ized in larger parish churches. 

This consciousness of dependence on God, this turn- 
ing to the Creator to beg that His Will, not ours, be 
done, is instinctive with Catholics. Equally spontaneous, 
especially during Lent, will be the direction of personal 
devotion to Christ Crucified. 

To more than one American Catholic who prays for 
himself and his country at the foot of the Cross may 
come the thought recently expressed by a zealous Amer- 
ican priest. “This country,” he protested, “was not 
founded by atheists, and it will not be saved by atheists. 
We may tolerate them. But they cannot be real Amer- 
icans. Our founders and their followers placed their 
hope for this nation’s safety and perpetuity in God. 
How can anyone who does not believe in God profess 
to be an American?” 

Perhaps the logic of that protest will be acknowledged 
by more of our countrymen during this crisis. Many 
who profess atheism are simply mentally lazy, indiffer- 
ent, or ignorant. May they too join us as we fight for 
freedom on our knees. 


Fighting on 
Our Knees 


IN a recent issue of Tue Sicn, Mr. Jerry Cotter, 
author of the highly popular “Stage and Screen” de- 
partment, raised the question of the influence being 
exercised on the American 
stage and screen by émigré 
directors, writers, and actors. 
As Mr. Cotter pointed out, 
the background of these re- 
cent importations is not reassuring. For two decades 
European drama has been vitiated by atheistic philos- 


Refugees and the 
American Theater 
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ophy, by immorality, and by a political “liberalism” 
which stems largely from the Kremlin. 

This question should be of deep concern to Ameri- 
cans. For some time we have been attempting to 
improve the standards of our plays and our motion 
pictures. A great measure of success has been achieved 
by the Legion of Decency and by various groups inter- 
ested in the theater. However, many barnacles still 
cling to the sides and will require careful, vigorous 
effort before they are removed. We must find out if 
these new elements being infused into the stream will 
be beneficial or harmful to the progress already made. 

Some may try to confuse the issue by reminding us 
that art is international, that much of our own culture 
has sprung from European fonts, and that any talk of 
restraint is not in tune with the American way of life. 
Art is most assuredly international, but can there be 
any genuine artistic advancement without a sound 
moral base? Many of the cultural features we borrowed 
from Europe have since been debased and distorted 
abroad. And if there is any talk of restraint, it is merely 
conforming to the program the nation has set for itself. 
National defense is not merely physical; it must of 
necessity be mental and moral. 

Asylum and shelter have always been provided in 
America for those who flee the endless persecutions of 
Europe. That is as it should be in a nation dedicated 
and devoted to democratic ideals. But we must be 
adamant that those who have in the past contributed 
to the steady deterioration of moral life abroad be 
restrained from exerting their influence on the cultural 
life of this country. There are of course many artisans 
in this group of émigrés who will be brilliant and wel- 
come additions to our drama and literature. We must 
learn to distinguish, to aid and applaud the genuine 
artist and to stamp the borers-from-within as poten- 
tially dangerous. 

The stage, the screen, and the printed page are a 
tremendous influence, as events abroad have shown. 
This power must be directed along proper channels 
if our future is to be one of advancement and freedom 
instead of the sorry plight of an enslaved Europe. 


Since the United States has been involved in war, many 
requests for information have come to us regarding 
the continuance of the work of the American Passionist 
missionaries in China. We 
wish to assure our readers 
that our missionaries will re- 
main at their posts, minister- 
ing with Christ-like charity 
to the spiritual and physical wants of pagan and Chris- 
tian alike. In fact, instead of diminishing your help, 
both of prayers and of financial assistance, we urge you 
to increase both, as these heroic missionaries are labor- 
ing under an ever-increasing need of your assistance. 
Our Vicariate in China has suffered much from the 
war for several years. Some of our missions and schools 
have been destroyed by Japanese bombs. A steady 
stream of refugees—pitiful, homeless, harassed men, 
women, and children—have been knocking at the gates 
of our missions, attracted by the cross, the symbol of 
Christian charity, asking for relief and sustenance for 
body and soul. Day and night, our priests and Sisters 


Missionaries Continue 


Their Work 
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have labored—some of the Sisters have died at their task 
-feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, healing the 
wounded, sheltering the homeless, caring for the sick, 
spreading through a pagan land the good odor of the 
charity of Jesus Christ. 

The only complaint of the missionaries—and they 
have made it often—is that they cannot do all that they 
would like to do. To help all whom they would like to 
help is beyond their meager resources. To instruct all 
who, attracted by the Christian charity of the mission- 
aries, would like to enter the Church, is impossible be- 
cause of the limited funds for catechists and for schools 
in which to instruct the would-be converts. 

Che efforts of the American Passionist missionaries in 
China and of the Sisters of Charity and of St. Joseph 
who labor with them, will not be relaxed because of the 
war. They will go on during the war—and after, because 
the great battle for the kingdom of Christ-in which they 
are engaged is never over. It is ever being fought on the 
frontiers of God's kingdom by heroic souls who have 
given up all to fight as soldiers of Christ. For the 
weapons which they must use in this unending war, 
they depend on your prayers and your financial 
assistance. 


Leavers with vision, who have no illusions that the war 
is an overnight affair, are talking and planning seriously 
for the nation’s adjustment to the time of peace. Plans 
are being made which will 
affect national economy from 
the angle of the farmer, the 
industrialist, the laborer, the 
importer—as far as circum- 
stances can be foreseen. It is the part of wisdom to look 
to the future even while insistent daily demands ham- 
mer at our door. 

To have won the war will profit little, unless we are 
able to live decently in the peace that follows. Closest 
to the mind of the Church is understanding the prin- 
ciples of social justice, and rightful heirs of her tradition 
of universal charity are Catholics. Their services for the 
conference table should be considered as readily now 
as are their offerings for the battlefield. 

lime passes so quickly that the future is upon us 
before we realize it. It is well to remember, as some- 
one has observed, “that today—whatever we have made 
of it—is nothing but the tomorrow of our yesterday.” 
Catholic churchmen are joining in this preparation for 
the future. And they are taking as the framework and 
chart for future world peace the five-point program of 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XII. 

Addressing the Knights of Columbus in Cleveland, 
the Most Rev. Archbishop Schrembs recalled those 
points: Triumph over hate, which is the cause of divi- 
sion among peoples; triumph over mistrust, which bears 
down as a depressing weight on international law; tri- 
umph over the distressing principles that utility is a 
basis of law and right; triumph over those germs of 
conflict which consist of unfair differences in the world 
of economy; and triumph over the spirit of egoism. 

Our battle is a hard one, for it is against evil as well 
as physical strength. When we have triumphed over 
the sources of mankind's sufferings we shall indeed have 


Catholic Plans 
For the Future 


gained victory. It is one that will not come without the . 


help of Christian principles. 
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Propuets who foretold that the followers of Hitler and 
Stalin, if given weapons, would turn them on these 
dictators have had to eat their words in face of the 
evident high state of morale 
in the totalitarian countries, 
The Nazis and Communists 
have fought like demons in 
a war in which some demo- 
cratic peoples have not done so well. In the frightful 
battles that have been raging from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea, the Nazis and Communists have been flinging 
themselves at one another in utter disregard of life and 
limb. 

Some months back there was concern in Administra. 
tion circles over the low ebb of civilian and Army 
morale in this country. Drafted men were complaining 
about being kept in service during peacetime and were 
worried about their jobs on their return to civilian life, 
Businessmen were anxivus for a continuation of busi- 
ness as usual and were grumbling because taxes were 
eating up a large proportion of their profits. 

Some began to wonder if democracy had lost its ap- 
peal to the masses. Many began to ask if democratic 
peoples had become soft and leisure-loving as a result of 
their high standard of living, and to question whether 
democracy and liberty were still precious realities for 
which men are willing to make sacrifices and to die. 

Before giving too facile an answer to these questions, 
we should remember that in totalitarian states every- 
thing in life is conditioned by the needs of war, and the 
people are taught to believe that war is an end in itself, 
the supreme human achievement. In democratic coun- 
tries war is considered an evil to be avoided if possible, 
and everything in life is directed toward peaceful ac- 
complishments. 

The British have shown that a democratic people 
when aroused can fight for its liberties with a courage 
at least equal and a staying power that is probably 
superior to that of the peoples of totalitarian states. 
And since Pearl Harbor there can no longer be any 
doubt on the subject of American morale. We may still 
be too complacent, we may still underrate the size of 
the task that lies before us, but whatever it is, whatever 
it costs, we are going to do it and do it right. 


Democratic and 
Totalitarian Morale 


Wuite we turn our attention abroad we should not for- 
get the danger at home. Since Stalin was kicked forcibly 
into respectable company by the toe of Hitler’s boot, 
his henchmen in this country 
have been coming out of 
hiding. Reds, pinks, fellow 
travelers, stooges, and inno- 
cents are again putting in 
an appearance in the light of day. Again they swarm 
in the congenial Leftish atmosphere of certain circles 
in Washington. To redeem the time lost during 
the two-year period of disfavor they are making a 
renewed effort to sell America the glories of Stalin and 
all his works and pomps. Already they vision an Amer- 
ica organized according to the model which has been 
prepared in the Kremlin. When we hear their blatant 
voices telling us of the great future that is in store for 
America, we should remember that yesterday they 
were with Hitler, today they are with us—but every 
day they are with Stalin. 


A Danger 
at Home 
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War Was 


Inevitable 


The author, America’s most dis- 
tinguished Far Eastern corre- 
spondent, returned recently from 
an inspection tour of the Far 


East during which he 
covered 38,000 miles‘* 

by plane and 2500 miles 

by steamer. In the present 
article he reports to readers 


of THE SIGN the results of 


the investigations that he made 


By HALLETT ABEND 


eS Japan’s nuisance value to 
Hitler, and her potential power to 
upset peace in the Far East by at- 
tempting further expansion must be 
ended, was the conviction of Amer- 
ican naval and military authorities 
in the Orient for months before 
Japan began the war by bombing 
Honolulu and Pearl Harbor on De- 
cember 7. This conviction was shared 
by responsible heads of the Phil- 
ippine Commonwealth, and also 
staunchly supported by naval and 
military authorities in British Mal- 
aya, the Netherlands East Indies, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

During the dragging continuance 
of American-Japanese negotiations 
in Washington, tentatively begun in 
April, intensified when Prince Ko- 
noye, then Premier, sent a personal 
letter to President Roosevelt in Au- 
gust, and then prolonged into the 
first week of December, impatience 
over the protracted parleys mounted 
dangerously in the areas which faced 
involvement in what was there con- 
sidered an inevitable conflict. 

“Tt must be done—let’s have at it,” 
was the sentiment heard expressed 


~ Photos from Black Star 


THEY FIGHT ON 


China’s fighting forces have taken advantage of Japan’s embroilment 
in the Pacific war to launch a strong offensive against their oppressor 


on all sides in the Philippines, in 
Malaya, in the East Indies, and in 
Australia and New Zealand last 
September and October. The only 
measure of satisfaction gained dur- 
ing those months arose from the fact 
that every week that passed saw the 
American, Netherlands, and Brit- 
ish positions become stronger and 
stronger as the flow of munitions 
and war materials from American 
factories became ever larger and 
larger. China, too, was gaining 
strength from the delays, as her air 
force grew in size and in striking 
force, and the tonnage over the 
Burma Road steadily increased. 

At Manila, at Singapore, at Ran- 
goon, at Chungking, at Batavia, at 
Sydney and Melbourne in Australia, 
and at Auckland and Wellington in 
New Zealand, there grew up a una- 
nimity of opinion and of outlook 
truly remarkable in view of the enor- 
mous distances separating those de- 
fense and administrative centers. 
Distant from one another though 
they are, basically diverse as are their 
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political and economic outlooks and 
aspirations, all of these centers be- 
came intensely aware of a common 
peril and a common necessity as, 
month after month, reports indi- 
cated the possibility of the United 
States and Japan reaching an under- 
standing based upon two-sided ap- 
peasement. The peoples, the govern- 
ments, the armies, and the navies of 
those far-off lands and places shared 
the common understanding of the 
peril of an expanding and encroach- 
ing Japan, and shared, too, a funda- 
mental belief in the necessity for 
acting to curb that peril while the 
community of interest endured. 

This oneness of opinion is based 
upon several major considerations, 
not the least of which was that Hit- 
ler could be defeated only if Japan 
were beaten and disarmed first, so 
that the collective weight of the 
fighting forces of the democracies 
could be shifted from the Far East 
to other war areas. 

Those who live closest to Japan 
and know her best, were convinced 
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that no matter what promises she 
might make at Washington, those 
promises could not be relied upon 
unless Japan should first submit to 
such a degree of disarmament as 
would make it impossible for her to 
break her pledges. 

They also believed that probably 
never again during the life of this 
generation would there be such a 
unanimity of opinion and interests 
is now exists between the peoples 
and Powers “encircling” Japan, with 
the physical and military resources 
collectively ready in adequate quan- 
tity to insure a Japanese defeat. 

It was also held that after nearly 
four and a half years of. fighting 
against Japan single-handed, China 
was entitled to more active support 
from the democracies than merely 
further loans and the shipment of 
war supplies. . 

It was Japan’s invasion of French 
Indo-China, and her rapidly grow- 
ing threat to the independence of 
Thailand, that finally changed ap- 





RARE PHENOMENON 


{ Japanese emigrant. Japan conquers 
but makes little attempt to colonize 


peasers and the idly indifferent ele- 
ments in the Orient into active op- 
ponents of the theory that all the 
power of the democracies should first 


be turned against Hitler, and that 
peace should be maintained in the 
Pacific at any price. 


3efore the invasion of Indo-China 
by the Japanese it was possible for 


Nippon’s clever propagandists to 
cloud the real issues. They talked of 
“just grievances” against China, of 
the danger of China “going Com- 
munist,” and most tellingly they 
pleaded that Japan, a _ vigorous 
young nation with an ancient heri- 
tage, was entitled, because of adap- 
tability to western ways, to be given 
room for territorial and commercial 
expansion. There was particular 
stress on the pressure of an expand- 
ing population upon the Empire's 
relatively small area. 

This type. of propaganda con- 
cealed the alarming facts that Japan 
was engaged upon political, military, 
and economic expansion which 
aimed at absolute hegemony of East 
Asia and the adjacent southern 
archipelagoes, and that her program 
of expansion and aggression was not 
inspired by a genuine need for liv- 
ing room. 

Consider the facts. For periods 
ranging from nine years to as much 
as forty-five years Japan has been in 
control of enormous sparsely settled 
areas with ranges of climate as ex- 
treme as those from southern Florida 
to northern Montana, but has sent 
only a handful of settlers to those 
lands. The plea of the pressure of 
an expanding population was a 
specious plea, and it is controverted 
by history and by the facts of today. 

Japan has been in control of the 
large and rich island of Formosa 
since 1896, when she took it from 
China, but even now much of that 
island is still unexplored jungle 
given over to forest-living headhunt- 
ers. The island is divided in half by 
a tall, strong fence of electrified 
barbed wire, and an area of rich 
semi-tropical land which could sup- 
port about 4,000,000 Japanese has 
never -known the ax nor the plow. 
Now and then the savages break 
through the fence, raid a_ village, 
and massacre all the inhabitants. 

The Japanese have been in undis- 
puted control of Korea since 1905, 
but even today there are fewer than 
200,000 Japanese in what was once 
the Hermit Kingdom. Korea had 
only a little more than 12,000,000 
population when Japan gained as- 
cendancy there. The fact that there 
was plenty of room for Japanese, had 
they wanted to leave their home- 
land, is evidenced by the fact that 
the population of Korea is now 
about 22,000,000.. 

In spite of expansionist pleas 
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based upon an ever-increasing 
ulation, only a handful of Japanese 
have ever emigrated either to the 
southern half of Saghalien Island, 
which Japan took from Russia in 
1905, or to the former German. 
owned islands of the Pacific, which 
Japan holds nominally under man. 
date. The excuse is made that the 
Pacific islands are too hot, and that 
Saghalien is too cold. 

The “too cold” excuse is some. 
times offered to explain the failure 
of Japanese emigration to Man 
churia, where Japan has been in ef- 
fective control for nearly a decade. 
In spite of lavishly financed and of. 
ficially encouraged colonization and 
emigration schemes, there are today 
fewer than 750,000 Japanese civilians 
in all of Manchukuo. That vast ter- 
ritory, with a population of about 
36,000,000, contains almost limitless 
stretches of uninhabited agricultural 
lands, and it is estimated by Japa- 
nese and other experts that Man- 
chukuo, as a whole, could easily 
support a population of about 70, 
000,000 people at a higher level of 
well-being than is the average on 
the mainland of East Asia. 

The truth of the matter is that 
the Japanese, as a people, do not 
take kindly to emigration. They hate 
to leave their homeland, except as 
temporary traders. Semi-tropical For- 
mosa, temperate Korea, and _ the 
lands along the Sungari and Amur 
Rivers in Manchukuo, where the 
climate is rigorous in the extreme, 
are all equally unalluring to a peo- 
ple supposedly hungering for new 
lands to colonize. 

Japan wants to rule other coun- 
tries, and to exploit other peoples, 
just as Nazi Germany wants to rule 
the nations of Europe and to exploit 
the enslaved peoples of that conti- 
nent. The methods of Tokyo and 
Berlin differ in details, but the 
political aspirations and economic 
schemes of militaristic Japan and of 
Nazified Germany are practically 
identical. 

When Japan began grabbing Man- 
churia a decade ago, some people 
sighed with relief and said: “Let her 
have it. It will absorb all her emi- 
gration and expansionist activities 
for the next half century.” 

Had Japan then aimed merely at 
finding an outlet for her own over- 
populated home islands, and a huge 
and growing market for her expand- 
ing industries, this: would have been 
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SINGAPORE ON THE ALERT 
An air raid warden acts as roof-watcher high above the city of Singapore 


true. But the invasions of China and 
French Indo-China, and admitted 
Japanese designs upon the Nether- 
lands East Indies, show that Japan 
wants to dominate other great lands 
already thickly overpopulated. She 
wants to rule them, to exploit them. 

The white man is now on the de- 
fensive in East Asia. Japan pretends 
she has a divine mission to “free the 
peoples of Asia from the domination 
of the whites,” but ironically the 
yellow men and the brown of that 
great continent are not joining 
Japan in this crusade. 

The Chinese, after nearly four and 
a half years of punishing warfare, 
continue to resist the Japanese 
valiantly. The natives of Indo- 
China, who had long suffered under 
greedy French misrule, .at first wel- 
comed the Japanese when they 
landed last summer. But the arro- 
gance and greed of the invaders, and 
their brutal disregard for the rights 
of subject peoples, soon disillusioned 
the Cambodians and the Annamites. 
The Thailanders, when they learned 
what was going on just across their 
borders, changed from a_pro-Japa- 
nese to a pro-white-man attitude. The 
peoples of Burma, although they still 
resent British rule, say frankly that 
they prefer it to the kind of rule the 
Japanese have brought to the nearby 
former French colony, and to the 
militarily occupied portion of the 
China coast. In Java, too, even 
Nationalist Party leaders say: “If we 
had to have a foreign-imposed rule, 





thank heaven it is the Dutch and not 
the Japanese.” 

Those who believe that the mills 
of the gods do indeed grind exceed- 
ing small, today obtain a grim sort 
of pleasure from the contemplation 
of Japan’s desperate position, hated 
and feared as she is by all the peo- 
ples native to East Asia, and with 
only Germany and Italy as her nom- 
inal friends. It affords those people 
a sinister pleasure to imagine the 
predominant and enviable position 
Japan would be occupying today 
had she not launched her grand scale 
assault upon China in the summer 
of 1937. 

Had Japan only kept the peace, 
she would today have a monopoly 
of the huge China market. The fac- 
tories of America and of Europe 
were busy making war supplies even 
before Japan deliberately involved 
the Pacific basin in the now world- 
wide conflict. 

Had Japan kept the peace, her 
armies and her man power would be 
intact. Instead, she has suffered the 
loss of about 500,000 killed and at 
least another 1,000,000 wounded in 
her campaigns in China. 

Had Japan kept the peace, her 
ships would be making millions with 
a virtual monopoly of the carrying 
trade of many nations, and her ship- 
yards would be busy night and day 
building freighters for the democra- 
cies at enormous profits. 

Had Japan not attacked China, 
and not sided with the European 
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Axis Powers, her assets would not 
have been frozen by the democracies, 
and the products of her factories, 
instead of being munitions and war 
supplies, would have been supply- 
ing vital civilian needs in all except 
the blockaded countries on the Eu- 
ropean continent. 

Had Japan only waited, had her 
militarists and statesmen been en- 
dowed with sufficient foresight, they 
would have realized in 1937 that an- 
other terrible war was certain to 
break out in Europe. Japan emerged 
from the first World War with enor- 
mously enhanced power and prestige 
and wealth. She might have done 
the same thing this time. Instead, she 
is hemmed in by powerful foes, her 
fighting strength is depleted, her 
economy is already a ruin, her na- 
tional debt is more than trebled. In 
1918 the Japanese treasury bulged 
with bullion and with foreign ex- 
change; today it is crammed with 
“red ink bonds.” 

December of 1941 found Japan 
faced with the equally bitter alter- 
natives of an ignominious surrender 
or a ruinous war with the United 
States and the other democracies. 
The policy of waiting for a Soviet 
collapse, keeping a huge army poised 
in northern Manchukuo against the 
day when Russia might have to 
transfer most of its strength to Eu- 
rope, could not be maintained in- 
definitely. With the passing of every 
month, even of every week, her abil- 
ity to wage a successful war was 
being reduced. 

By August of 1941 the concerted 
economic measures taken against 
Japan had resulted in confining her 
trade almost entirely to that with 
Manchukuo, the China coast, French 
Indo-China, and Thailand. She 
dared not send many of her ships to 
South America, for fear war might 
break out before they could return 
to home ports. There was no use 
sending anything but refugee-carry- 
ing ships to the United States or to 
the Philippines, to Malaya or to the 
East Indies, to Australia or to New 
Zealand. In none of those areas 
would anyone buy her goods, or sell 
her the raw materials which, to her, 
are vital necessities. 

Obviously she could not sit and 
wait for many months, hoping for a 
relaxation of trade embargoes, while 
her reserves became ever lower and 
lower. Iron ores and coal she has 
been obtaining from China and from 
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Manchukuo, but in what quantities 
is not known. 

The great obstacle to an under- 
standing was simply this—Japan 
could not figure any way to get out 
of China. Many even of the army 
leaders would have liked to get-out 
of China, but to do so and maintain 
Japanese “face” seemed to be im- 
possible. Japan, to paraphrase an 
Oriental axiom, was riding the tiger, 
and did not dare to dismount. 

In this country, and in Japan, 
during that long August-December 
period, the farcical pretense was 
maintained that the right hand did 
not know what the left hand was 
doing. In Washington, with the ap- 
proval of the White House, the 
State Department continued negotia- 
tions. But meanwhile, also with the 
approval of the White House, the 
Army and Navy openly and secretly 
accelerated preparations for what the 
heads of our fighting services frankly 
admitted they considered unavoid- 
able hostilities. 

In Tokyo, various insincere sets 
of appeasing measures were formu- 
lated by the Foreign Office, while the 
Navy and War and Finance Min- 
istries literally worked day and night 
preparing for a supreme effort to 
push the white man out of Asia. 

Each side knew very well that the 
other was utilizing the time gained 
by negotiations for strengthening the 
forces making ready for war, and 
each side was convinced that it was 
outsmarting the other by prolonging 
the period of preparation. 

Most people thought, carelessly, 
that in case of an American-Japanese 
war this country would have to fight 
Japan alone and unaided. This was 
not true, as events since December 7 
have shown. In such a conflict we 
were assured of the wholehearted 
co-operation of several courageous 
and dependable allies, some of 
them of rather important individual 
strength, and all of them taken to- 
gether of a strength that is truly 
formidable. 

China, for one, is fighting with 
new vigor and determination, and 
China today has an army of 6,000,- 
ooo men of whom about 4,000,000 
are properly trained and armed, at 
least with rifles, machine guns, hand 
grenades, and trench mortars, The 
Chinese air force was growing, and 
growing rapidly, too, until Japan’s 
naval action disrupted the sea lanes. 
The increase in planes was made up 


almost entirely from the output of 
American factories, and hundreds 
of American fliers and mechanics 
crossed the Pacific each month to 
help the Chinese. 

Britain, at. Singapore and along 
the Malay Peninsula, had an air 
force of bombers and __ fighters 
of really imposing numbers and 
strength—R.A.F. pilots, Australian 
pilots, New Zealand pilots. Here, 
too, American-made planes predom- 
inated. British naval strength based 
on Singapore was being steadily aug- 
mented. 

In the East Indies the Netherlands 
authorities were drilling armies, 
training pilots, and enlarging their 
air force. The Dutch naval strength 
was prepared to be an important ad- 
dition to our own Far East fleet 
based upon Manila. 

Australia and New Zealand were 
eager to support us magnificently 
and with real enthusiasm. Australia 
had already sent more than 120,000 
soldiers overseas, all volunteers, as 
well as very important, well-trained 
air forces. 

These dominions, commonwealths, 
colonies, and nations, together with 
British Hong Kong, our own Hono- 
lulu, and widely distributed Pacific 
Island bases, and our air bases in 
Alaska, constituted the “vicious 
chain of encirclement” of which 
Japan complained so bitterly. 

Dutch pilots from Sourabaya and 
from Bandoeng were flying to the 
Philippine Islands to familiarize 
themselves with all of our flying 
fields and fueling bases, while con- 
versely American pilots from Manila 
flew at will around the islands of 
the Netherlands East Indies and 
familiarized themselves with landing 
fields there. The same sort of co- 
operative preparedness was being 
worked out between the Philippines 
and British Malaya. 


MERICAN-MADE planes, of many 
sizes and types, were being sent 
across the Pacific in astonishing 
numbers. Not only did they go by 
the whole shipload to Rangoon for 
transshipment over the Burma Road 
to China, but they were being flown 
across the Pacific along many routes. 
A year ago the achievement of 
essential preparedness in the Far Pa- 
cific seemed almost impossible of 
attainment, unless aid to Britain was 
seriously curtailed. At the end of 
1940, at Manila, for instance, we had 
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only about 3,000 regulars and about 
7,000 Filipino constabulary—a pitiful 
total of only around 10,000 men, 
Grave deficiencies existed elsewhere 
—everywhere—only a year ago, some 
of which may now be revealed. 

In the Netherlands East Indies, for 
instance, after the collapse of Hol- 
land in May of 1940, it was impos- 
sible to obtain rifle ammunition of 
proper caliber. England could sup. 
ply ammunition, but it would not 
fit the Dutch guns. So the Dutch 
sent their rifle barrels to Newcastle, 
in Australia, to be re-bored, and 
later this country sent more than 
50,000 additional rifles to the Indies. 

It was the same with machine 
guns. When an American military 
mission went to Java as late as Sep- 
tember of last year, they were shown 
750 heavy machine guns at the Army 
headquarters at Bandoeng—guns for 
which the Dutch had not a single 
belt of cartridges. This deficiency, 
too, has been corrected. And there 
were almost countless others. 

Now that war has come, how long 
will it last? A few weeks, said some 
of our Navy enthusiasts. They based 
their optimism upon the known fact 
of shockingly poor Japanese raval 
marksmanship up and down the 
China coast since the summer of 
1937- More conservative estimates 
ran from three to six months, but 
that was before the calamitous Japa- 
nese bombing of Pearl Harbor. The 
Japanese Navy will now have to be 
found and reached before it can be 
destroyed. And we shall probably 
suffer more heavy losses, in spite of 
the high spirits and confidence of 
some of our optimists. 

But losses today can and will be 
endured, for Japan, by her conduct, 
her greed, her faithlessness, and her 
treachery, has become the kind of 
nation that is a dangerous neighbor. 
She would not behave herself. Nor 
will Germany. Nor will Italy. 

The community of nations today 
is amazingly like the frontier com- 
munities of our own Far West dur- 
ing the time of the historic gold 
rushes. When the decent and law- 
abiding citizens of those communi- 
ties were terrorized by outlaws, they 
formed vigilante committees and 
hanged the trouble-makers. The 
democracies today have organized 
themselves into an_ international 
vigilante committee, and their wrath 
will be appeased only by the exter- 
mination of the outlaw nations. 
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BOW BELLS 


London’s famous Bow Bells are silent, but St. Paul’s 
stands erect like a symbol of English courage 


My COMPANION at dinner at 
a London club one night a few weeks 
ago was an officer of the British con- 
sular service who had just returned 
from a post in the Far East and who, 
like myself, was visiting England for 
the first time since the war started. 

We had crossed the Atlantic from 
the United States in the same air- 
plane, and we had been in London 
about a week. Over the coffee, which 
was not good coffee, we were com- 
paring impressions. 

My companion told me that he 
had expected to see a city of drawn 
and haggard faces. 

“You know,” he said, “I took with 
a grain of salt all I had read about 
the British standing up to the bomb- 
ing. I did not believe any people 
could come through such an ordeal 
as the blitz of last winter with their 
morale unshaken. I am amazed at the 
cheerfulness, and not a little dis- 
turbed by the complacency.” 

Now I had seen drawn and hag- 
gard and troubled faces. I had seen 
them among that small fraction of 
London’s population—about 140,000 
out of 7,000,000—who had taken to 
the shelters when the blitz started in 
September, 1940, and who were still 
sleeping in them night after night 
when I was there. 

For the most part they were people 
whose peacetime existence had never 
been secure, old men and women and 





families from the London slums 
whose miserable homes had been 
bombed out. Some of them lived in 
constant terror of a resumption of 
the blitz; others continued to sleep 
in the shelters, in the subway sta- 
tions, in the basements of ware- 
houses, because they were more 
comfortable there than at home. 

But, these people apart, the pop- 
ulation of London, of all England 
for that matter, were just as my com- 
panion described them—amazingly 
nonchalant and complacent. 

If it were not for the swarms of 
uniformed officers, soldiers, sailors, 
and women of the auxiliary services, 
the blackout, the rationing, and the 
scarcity of many commodities, one 
could almost forget in London that 
there was a war on. One heard less 
futile talk about the war than in 
Washington in the months before we 
were drawn in. The night clubs were 
filled with revelers, the theater-goer 
had a choice of thirty-six plays, re- 
vues, and variety shows, the motion 
picture theaters were well-patron- 
ized. People were still putting a bob 
on a horse or a dog at one or the 
other of the nine race courses con- 
venient to London. 

I could readily understand my din- 
ner companion’s astonishment. 

No one was carrying a helmet or 
gas mask, except the armed forces, 
the police, and the air-raid wardens, 
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Londons = 
Hreathing Spell — 


Returned Recently From a Tour of England, 
the Author Tells an Absorbing Story of a 
People Who Have Stood Up Bravely Under 
the Worst That Jerry Could Give Them 


By JOHN C. O’BRIEN 


notwithstanding the fact that the 
city was plastered with warnings that 
Hitler would give no warnings. I 
visited other cities that had not en- 
joyed the immunity from bombing 
that London has had all summer, 
fall, and winter, and it was the same 
there. Air-raid alerts caused no more 
excitement—less, to be truthful—than 
a fire engine dashing to a fire would 
cause in an American city. 

No bombs were dropped in the 
London area while I was there, but 
there was an alert one Saturday 
night. It was the first London had 
had since last July. I went out into 
Hyde Park. South of London against 
the dark sky I could see the white 
puffs of the anti-aircraft guns and 
hear their thunder. I watched the 
searchlights poking their slender 
fingers into the clouds. 

I had expected to see pedestrians 
scurrying for shelter. Nothing of the 
kind happened. A few stopped to 
watch the show, but most of them 
continued unhurriedly on their way. 
The buses rolled down Oxford 
Street, stopping now and then to pick 
up queues of homeward bound pass- 
engers. The taxis, their dimmed 
headlights looking like cat’s eyes, 
cruised about looking for passengers. 

“This is the West End,” I thought, 
“I'll take a taxi to the Liverpool 
Street subway station where I know 
there is a public shelter.” 
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There seemed to be about the same 
number of occupants that I had seen 
during a previous visit. I asked the 
warden if the alert had increased the 
shelter’s population. 

“Tust about the normal number,” 
he replied. 

[ had seen the same nonchalance 
and indifference to warnings in 
Dover, the most heavily and the most 
incessantly bombed of the channel 
cities. 

I was having lunch in a little 
Dover pub when I heard a thudding 
sound and a moment later the wail 
of the siren. 

“Jerry must be shelling again,” 
said the proprietor, ushering me non- 
chalantly into the street. 

It was raining—a downpour. I had 
been told about a shelter, a sort of 
catacombs that had been dug into 
the side of a chalk cliff in the town. 
I thought I would visit it and see 
how many people were taking shelter 
there. Passing along a narrow street, 
hugging the doorways to dodge the 
rain, I noticed that hardly anyone 
was going in that direction. A baby 
in a pram, in the doorway of a shop, 
was waving at her reflection in the 
glass door. A woman with a child in 
her arms was waiting for a bus. 


- or four soldiers were in 
the entrance to the shelter, 
keeping out of the rain. I entered 
and walked several hundred feet 
through the tunnels before I en- 
countered a soul. At a turning I came 
upon two little girls, whose gay 
laughter I interrupted. I asked them 
if they had come in because of the 
alert. 

“We didn’t know there was an 
alert,” one of them said. ““We come 
here every day and play.” 

I returned to the entrance. Cross- 
ing a courtyard in the direction of 
the shelter were two or three old 
women and a woman dragging a 
child by the hand. They were the 
only persons who sought refuge in 
that shelter during the shelling 
which lasted half an hour. 

Soon I heard a roar of motors. A 
crash boat was putting out into the 
channel. 

“If you look up there,” a man said, 
“you can see those two Spitfires head- 
ing out over the channel. They must 
have spotted some Jerries.” 

The crash boat was going out to 
pick up survivors if the Spitfires 
were knocked down. They were soon 


out of sight and I did not learn the 
outcome of the encounter. 

In a moment or two there was a 
peal like thunder. It was the English 
long-range batteries replying to the 
fire from across the channel. 

“You should have been here last 
Sunday,” one of the soldiers who had 
sought shelter from the rain in the 
chalk cliff told me. “Jerry was drop- 
ping ’em right in town then.” 

He pointed to a gaping hole in a 
row of houses high on a hill and told 
me that a shell had struck there. 

The truth is, of course, that the 
English people have endured raids— 
terrific bombardments—for so long 
that the puny and occasional forays 
that have been carried out since last 
May have lost their terror. 

During the raid-free summer there 
was a constant trek back into the 
cities from the evacuation centers. 


_When the raids were at their height 


the greater part of Dover's popula- 
tion of 26,000 was evacuated. When I 
was there, all but about 6,000 had 
returned, including 600 children who 
were attending school one and one- 
half hours a day. Of 1,000,000 chil- 
dren evacuated from London, 200,- 
ooo had returned within two months 
of the evacuation. 

An English woman who had been 
through all the raids in London 
described for me the change that had 
come over the English people during 
the long breathing spell. 


“Last winter,” she said, “we all felt: 


so defiant. We were being bombed 
almost every night, we were not get- 
ting much sleep; our nerves were on 
edge. We were dazed and we all felt 
so helpless, but we were angry. The 
fortitude of the poor who, of course, 
suffered most was marvelous to be- 
hold. They were incredibly brave. 

“Now after the raid-free summer, 
we have softened up a bit, but if the 
raids start again, I think the old 
spirit of defiance will return.” 

I talked to many Englishmen who 
told me that they have never been in 
a shelter, not even during the worst 
of the blitz. 

“You come to have a fatalistic at- 
titude,” a London editor, who lived 
in a suburb, told me. “When the 
bombs were dropping all around, 
you felt so helpless. You said to your- 
self, ‘If there’s one with my name on 
it, there’s nothing to be done about 
it,, and you went to bed and, oddly 
enough, you slept.” 

Most of the English with whom I 
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discussed the, subject said they ex. 
pected the raids to be resumed but 
not on the scale of last winter. They 
felt confident that Hitler could not 
repeat the blitz of last winter because 
of the vast’ increase in the efficiency 


of the night fighter command and 


of the air-raid precaution system. 

I discovered, too, that fear of in. 
vasion, which at one time was acute, 
has almost completely evaporated, 
Most Englishmen doubt that Hitler 
will attempt it. 


I SHARP contrast to the compla- 
cency of the British people, the 
Government has not relaxed the air 
raid and invasion precautions in the 
least. ; 

I was constantly being reminded 
that the slightest infraction of the 
blackout was a serious offense. The 
English blackout, unlike the test 
blackouts we have had on our east 
coast, is as nearly total as it is pos- 
sible to make it without halting the 
movement of traffic. 

No town or hamlet is exempted. 
When blackout time arrives—sun- 
down—darkness falls on all England. 
Every window and doorway is sealed 
against the lights within. Every 
home, factory, foundry, and public 
building becomes a cubicle of walled- 
in illumination. 

Street lighting is reduced to mere 
directional illumination. Street lamps 
and traffic lights are dimmed down 
to mere pinpoints, like stars against 
a black sky. This reduced illumina- 
tion is sufficient, however, to permit 
trafic to move with somewhat more 
than normal risk to motorists and 
pedestrians. But traffic does move. 
Even the buses, dimmed to a sort of 
half luminous mist, maintain their 
schedules well into the night. 

The air-raid wardens are constant- 
ly on the alert for the slightest im- 
perfections in a blacked-out window. 
A mere chink of light will bring a 
stern warning a minute or two after 
the blackout hour, as I discovered 
when the n.rid at my hotel had 
pulled the heavy curtains across my 
window with a careless hand. 

Even more remarkable, in the light 
of the long summer lull, is the devo- 
tion to duty of the air-raid precau- 
tion officials. The core of this organ- 
ization is paid, but about ninety per 
cent of the personnel, the air-raid 
wardens, the fire wardens, the rescue 
parties, the stretcher bearers, and all 
the others who brought London 
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through the blitz of last winter, are 
yolunteers. 

These volunteers perform ‘active, 
not merely: stand-by, service four or 
five nights a month, even now when 
araid is an extreme rarity. So far as 
I could learn, there has been no de- 
terioration of this volunteer organ- 
jzation whatever. 

One night I was having dinner in 
a little restaurant in Soho Square. 
About eleven o'clock the proprietor 
made the rounds, saying good-night 
to his guests. He was dressed in over- 
coat and muffler and he carried a 
helmet, gas mask, and flashlight. He 
explained that it was his night to do 
fire-warden duty. Four nights a 
month he kept vigil at his appointed 
post. 

In Stepley Borough, I visited an 
air-raid control room. This was 
staffed with paid personnel. Early in 
the war volunteers manned the con- 
trol rooms, which are the nerve cen- 
ters of the entire air-raid precaution 


Fe 


room would receive reports from all 
the post wardens in the borough and 
from the information so received 
would dispatch the various rescue 
parties to the scene of a bombing— 
fire brigades, demolition squads, 
stretcher bearers, first-aid crews, gas 
and water main repair parties, and 
electricians to repair broken electric 
cables. 

Although I have said that gaiety 
has returned to London during the 
raid-free months since last May, I do 
not wish to give the impression that 
the English are resting on their oars. 

The Government authorities are 
constantly prodding the British peo- 
ple to greater and greater effort. 
Women are being mobilized for 
auxiliary service with the armed 
forces and in industry on a scale un- 
dreamed of in this country. Some 
2,000,000 women are serving whole 
or part time in the armed service 
auxiliaries, in civilian defense, in 
nursing or other war work. 
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DOVER GUARD 
From the white cliffs of Dover armed guards watch the channel 
beaches lest the Nazis attempt a surprise invasion of England 


system, but the authorities soon 
learned that a full-time paid force 
was more efficient. 

This particular night there was 
absolutely nothing for the staff to do. 
It had been a long time, in fact, since 
they had anything to do except what 
they were doing that night, reading 
and knitting (there were seven men 
and twelve women). : 

But during a raid this control 





This figure does not include thou- 
sands of others who are doing men’s 
work in munitions factories, in trans- 
port and in agriculture. 

All women up to 30 years of age 
are required to register for war serv- 
ice either with the auxiliaries of the 
armed forces or in industry. And 
when I left England, there was talk 
of a registration of those between the 
ages of 30 and 50. 
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Women had almost supplanted 
men as conductresses on the London 
buses and tramways, as guards and 
ticket takers in the subways and on 
the railroads. Women were manning 
the baggage vans on railway trains. 
A few were even working in round- 
houses, oiling and cleaning locomo- 
tives. 

An army of 16,000 women, which 
was shortly to be increased to 50,000, 
were working on farms as farm 
hands. Thousands of women were 
operating lathes, drill presses, and 
milling machines in munitions fac- 
tories. You would see them assem- 
bling the delicate mechanisms of 
shell and bomb fuses; you would see 
them at drafting boards in airplane 
factories. 

And quite apart from these civilian 
workers were thousands of uniformed 
women serving in the auxiliaries of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force. Three of these armed services 
have full military status, are enlisted 
for the duration of the war, and 
serve under their own commissioned 
officers who go as high in rank as 
Brigadier General in the case of the 
Army, and Air Commandant in the 
case of the Air Force. 

Of these the Auxiliary Territorial 
Service, popularly known as_ the 
ATS, who serve with the Army, have 
an authorized strength of 200,000, 
and the Woman’s Auxiliary Air 
Force (the Waafs) an authorized 
strength of 100,000. The other aux- 
iliary with military status is the 
Nursing Service of the Army. 

Then there are the Woman’s 
Royal Navy Service (the Wrens), 
who, while not yet enjoying military 
status, perform a wide variety of tasks 
for the Navy. 

When I was in England the ATS 
were manning the barrage balloons 
which ride at anchor 15,000 feet in 
the air all over England, protecting 
English cities from low-flying raiders. 
They were also operating fire control 
instruments for the anti-aircraft bat- 
teries. 

At nearly all the fighter stations in 
England, the Waafs were performing 
important duties in radio location, 
plotting the course of approaching 
enemy aircraft, and supplying the 
fighter command with essential data. 

After I had been in England a 
while, I began to understand what 
an Englishman meant when he said 
to me, “This is fast becoming a 
woman’s war.” 
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Illustrated by PAUL KINNEAR 


i HAD been cold, even for De- 
cembe on Superior. At eleven 
o'clock in the morning, when Cap- 
tain Clem Milter noticed the ther- 
mometer, the mercury was away 
down below zero, with a good gale 
blowing. Snow was in the wind; but 
there was nothing to bother sight 
Ol rt the steam whistle. Captain 
Mi stood on the bridge of the 
B one of the big ore-carriers 
of the Red Arrow Line, and gazed 
out at the Howell, her sister ship, 


which was steaming steadily on 
t two miles ahead and as much 
» the north. 

What’s that?” he shouted to 

Ti in, the second mate, whose 

words, as he climbed up the bridge 


beside his skipper, had been whipped 
away by the gale. ; 

“Keeler’s getting a call from 
Marquette, sir! They think the 
Grand Marais is in trouble off Ke- 
weenaw!” Keeler was the radio man 
on the Blaine. “Not sure, though, 
sir! Here’s the message!” 

The captain held out his hand 
for the paper. 

“Signals from steamer in extreme 
distress registered this station,” it 
read. “Incomplete or badly inter- 
fered with. This station immediately 
answered, but continued to receive 


“The Howell’s going on, sir!” he yelled at Milter. 
“Fosdick’s just heard from *Marquette that the 
Grand Marais was probably not in trouble at all” 
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only weak and interrupted signals, 
accompanied repeated calls distress. 
‘A private station Keweenaw claims 
definitely made out name Marais 
nd information ‘helpless off Cop- 
’ Message picked up, however, 
amateur installation copper 
‘miner's son, and may not be reliable. 
If reliable may refer Copper Falls, 
Keweenaw. Amateur also made re- 
ply and received repeated distress 


signals, after which all signals 
gased. Package freighter Grand 
Marais, master Henry Stanton, 


Boynton and Downey, mates, nine- 
teen crew, left this port yesterday 
4p. M. for Duluth; met heavy ice 
but got through; passed Granite 
Island light 8:30 Pp. M. Vessel making 
distress signal may be Grand Marais 
helpless somewhere off Keweenaw. 
Tugs attempting to leave this port 
are meeting very heavy ice. All ves- 
sels passing Keweenaw warned watch 
for signals or boats or wreckage 
Grand Marais.” 

Milter turned his head. “Tell ’em 
we expect to reach position they've 
reported "bout three o'clock,” he 
called. ‘““Tell ‘em we'll make sure 
nobody’s there before we go on.” 

Tinsman nodded and climbed 
down. The old captain turned once 
more to the north, his keen blue 
cyes sweeping the shortening hori- 
zon. The Grand Marais helpless off 
Keweenaw in that wind and sea! 
Twenty-two men aboard her. He 
knew none of them, except Stanton 
and Boynton, by name, but he knew 
the ship—an_ old, high-decked 
scamer; just the sort of hooker to 
snap her shaft or burst a main feed 
pipe in a blow. 

The day was the fourth of De- 
cember. Officially, the ports of Mar- 
quette, Ashland, L’Anse, and Pas- 
sage Island already were closed, and, 
in physical fact, locked and sealed 
with ice. Duluth, far to the west, 
and protected by the west gales 
from the onslaught of floes, might 
remain “open” for a week yet, but 
the Soo, toward which the Blaine 
was headed, was fast freezing. ‘The 
Soo, of course, is the gate of the 
Great Lakes. When it closes, Supe- 
‘or is shut. So each of the dozen 
hips still left on the lake was racing 
to reach the Soo and get through 
before the freeze-up. 

“Ice; drift ice ahead, sir!” came 
hack the hail from the lookout in 
the bow. é 

Milter saw it at almost the same 


moment, and while the ice, tossed 
back from the Blaine’s sides, rode 
on the waves and drummed upon 
the long, resounding sides of his 
ship, he repeated to himself “. 
after which all signals ceased.” The 
requiem of how many ships and how 
many good men! 

Perhaps, though, the Grand Marais 
was helpless and unable even to send 
radio signals, but still floated; in 
that event—and it was the only one 
which offered Milter hope of arriv- 
ing in time to be of any use—the 
Grand Marais was being blown upon 
the rocks of Keweenaw. 

“Fosdick’s been warned, too, of 
course,” Milter shouted to Tinsman. 
Fosdick was captain of the Howell, 
the sister ship, now lost from sight 
in the snow. 

“Yes, sir! He’s replied to Mar- 
quette like we have.” 

Abaft the bridge, the Blaine’s 
steam whistle burst the three short 
blasts of a steamer under way 
through snow; and back on the wind 
from the northeast came the sound 
of the Howell’s steam whistle. 


big two o'clock nothing more 
was to be heard, and nothing 
was to be seen; the radio bore no 
more signals having to do with the 
Grand Marais or efforts for its relief 
except that, about half past one, 
Marquette wirelessed that the tugs, 
which had been trying to leave the 
harbor, had given it up. 

At two o'clock Fosdick wirelessed 
to the Blaine: “I am making four- 
teen knots; bearing east-northeast.” 

David Fosdick was a good navi- 
gator and, by all the records of the 
Red Arrow ledgers, a far better man 
than Clem Milter. 

Though a dozen boards of trade 
from Duluth to Buffalo had voted 
Milter thanks and praise for his 
seamanship and courage in saving 
life on the lakes; though his testi- 
monial gold watches—which his wife 
wound every morning for him— 
ticked in the drawer in his Charle- 
voix cottage like timepieces in a 
pawnbroker’s window, yet the stern, 
unemotional balance sheets of the 
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Red Arrow line proved that he was 
by far the most extravagant of its 
skippers, and the Blaine the most un- 
reliable ship of the line. Reliable, 
with Clem Milter aboard? The Lord 
knew that when any craft called for 
help anywhere from Granite Point 
to Pancake shoals, Clem Milter was 
never going to keep in mind a little 
matter like an appointment for four 
thousand tons of iron in Chicago. 
Consequently, in these seasons of 
urgent needs, he could no longer be 
forgiven. That incident with the 
Nerenden finally had exhausted pa- 
tience. He had accomplished noth- 
ing. The Nerenden broke in two and 
her crew got away in their own 
boats. So Milter scraped his bottom 
for nothing, and brought his ship, 
almost in a sinking state, into 
Duluth, where it required twenty 
days in dock for repairs at appalling 
figures. For the sake of his long serv- 
ice with the line, the directors were 
letting him finish the season before 
they would “retire” him. 

At three o’clock he reached the 
position off the point on the cape 
known as Copper Falls. He could not 
see the shore. The thermometer had 
dropped to five below zero; and the 
Blaine as she rolled, was heavier 
bow and stern by mounting tons of 
ice. Fosdick at the same time had 
reached the probable position of the 
Grand Marais, he reported by wire- 
less to Marquette. He reported to 
Milter that he had slowed to seven 
knots and was circling to left in his 
search for the ship. 

For three hours without encoun- 
tering each other—without the steam 
whistle of one being heard by the 
other—the two vessels searched for 
the Grand Marais, for boats or 
wreckage, and found nothing. 

At six o'clock the storm was still 
blowing. The Howell for some time 
had been talking with Marquette; 
of course Keeler on the Blaine 
picked up both sides of the exchange. 
Fosdick inquired whether Marquette 
had any original. information—ex- 
cept the broken messages said to have 
been received by the boy who made 
the first report—that the ship in 


The old Captain had to set his course either in the 


direction of the career he loved or toward a handful of 


half-frozen men clinging to the masts of a sunken ship 
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trouble was the Grand Marais off 
Copper Falls. No, Marquette admit- 
ted. Then Fosdick wanted to know 
whether there was any reliable evi- 
dence that any ship was in trouble 
off Keweenaw. 

“No,” Marquette admitted again. 
The Grand Marais had left Mar- 
quette last night, and since eight- 
thirty had not been heard from; but, 
except for the patched-up “strays” 
which the boy had relayed, there 
was no proof that the original dis- 
tress signals recorded at Marquette 
were made by her or by any vessel 
off Keweenaw or elsewhere in Supe- 
rior. 

Ten minutes later, the Howell 
wirelessed, therefore: 

“Have searched supposed position 
of the ship possibly Grand Marais 
for three hours, hearing no signals 
and finding no evidence of wreck.” 


r THAT time, accordingly, the 
Howell abandoned the search, 
and proceeded on her course for the 
Soo. Heron, who had gone off duty 
above when Tinsman began his 
watch, brought the information to 
Milter, who had been continuously 
on the bridge since two o’clock. 

The spurt of warmth and strength 
which sustained Milter when first he 
received the news of men in danger 
calling to him had exhausted itself 
long ago, but he would not go in. He 
wanted to be out where he could 
hear for himself whether on the 
wind there came the echo of shouts 
or screams of men in open boats, and 
to see, as the searchlight shifted 
here and there, whether it lighted 
anything which might be wreckage. 

Young Heron, who had been be- 
low long enough to get warm, came 
up beside him. 

“The Howell’s going on, sir!” he 
yelled at Milter. “Fosdick’s just 
heard from Marquette that probably 
the Grand Marais wasn’t in trouble 
at all. So you see, sir, there’s no use 
looking for the Grand Marais here. 
Fosdick’s gone on; the Soo’s still 
open. We ought to go on now, sir!” 


Milter felt himself giving in; how’ 


easy and agreeable to go on. All 
you’d have to do was to set your 
course north a bit to clear, without 
danger, those Keweenaw rocks you’d 
been hugging for three hours. Go on! 
Take your ship through the Soo, as 
Fosdick was taking his, and to Chi- 
cago, as you were being paid to do. 

“The Howell’s gone on, sir,” young 


Heron’s voice shouted again, in his 
impatience with a stubborn old man. 
“We're going on now?” 

Clem Milter shook his head. 
“We've been standing out too far all 
the time,” he said. “Of course we 
couldn’t find ‘em. They're blown 
aground!” 

And he descended to his pilot- 
house to be within grip of his wheel, 
as he bore his ship about and swung 
closer to that lee shore of rock and 
shoal, which he could not see. Thus, 
for three hourse more, he guided the 
Blaine, with four thousand tons of 
ore in her hold, up the hidden coast 
of Keweenaw, turned and came back. 

By nine o'clock, the young men— 
Heron and Tinsman—were certain 
he was crazy, and talked about tak- 
ing the ship from him. 

They did not guess it, but at times 
they might have taken it almost 
without a struggle; for the old man 
felt himself spent at last, and beaten. 
At nine o'clock, thinking of Fosdick, 
he realized that the Howell by that 
hour had turned Manitou Island 
and was out in open water again 
on the free, southeast reach for the 
Soo; by morning Fosdick would be 
in the bay and moving in his turn to 
the locks. Fosdick—Milter reckoned 
—would get his ship through to Chi- 
cago. But Clem Milter knew that 
now he would never get the Blaine 
out of Superior. He realized that by 
his own choice, and his own will, he 
had finally condemned himself with 
the Red Arrow Line. 

His wife, he thought, would under- 
stand him, and, for what he tried to 
do, love him as much, though he had 
ruined himself by it; but his boys, 
he thought, would only be sorry for 
him when they heard. They would 
say they were proud, but Clem sus- 
pected that they could not help feel- 
ing contemptuous of him for getting 
so little out of his long, hard life. 


At nine o'clock, the men of the 
Grand Marais—those who survived 
—had about given up hope of rescue. 
Of the twenty-two who had left Mar- 
quette, seven remained—five clinging 
to the foremast, two in the aftermast. 

Among the five, an oiler named 
Eldridge had a pocket flashlight, 
which he turned on now and then. 
But communication between the 
masts was impossible; for the vessel 
had sunk in about thirty feet of 
water, with only her masts above 
the waves. Her master and second 
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mate were among the missing, 5 
First Mate Boynton, a man about 
thirty years old, assumed what com. 
mand there was. 

Every man could remember, with. 
out need of Boynton’s reminding, 
that after the Grand Marais had be. 
come helpless, unable even to Blow, 
they had heard the blasts of a steam 
whistle, which they distinguished as 
coming from a vessel which seemed 
to be searching for them. Shots had 
been fired on the Grand Marais, in 
response, rockets sent up and tar 
barrels burned; the Grand Marais, 
when overwhelmed by water, with 
her firehold flooded, had gone down 
with an oil barrel burning on her 
forward deck. But no one had seen 
it for the blinding snow; so, about 
five o’clock it had seemed that the 
steamer which had been blowing 
had gone on, but at seven o'clock, 
more than an hour after the Grand 
Marais struck the reef, everyone on 
the foremast had clearly heard the 
regular, strong blasts of a steam whis- 
tle; every man on both masts had 
yelled himself to exhaustion scream- 
ing in the wind to make the vessel 
hear, and Boynton burned Eldridge’s 
battery continuously, waving the lit- 
tle light above his head as long as 
the whistle could be heard. But it 
had gone. 

Now they were covered with ice, 
all of them; some—the weakest and 
most despairing—froze to the mast 
and could not move. But Boynton 
kept his arms free and kept Eldridge 
and Svenson, who were next him, 
somewhat free. Yet it seemed of no 
possible use. For almost three hours 
no one saw or heard anything. Then 
two of them heard, at the same time, 
a steam whistle, closer than ever 
before. 


HAT brought some of the blood 

back to Boynton’s freezing limbs; 
he called to the men, who had sunk 
into a stupor, that the ship had come 
back for them. He yelled and got 
them to yell cries, which were hard- 
ly whispers now. No one could hear 
them; no one could see Eldridge’s 
dim little light, he knew. Yet the 
ship came closer; her master, who- 
ever he might be, was bringing her 
along almost on the shoals, swinging 
her searchlight before her. 

How close it came, sweeping 
through the snow, and yet missed 
them. They screamed, but the light 
did not halt or waver; it swept on; 
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then God sent it back. It caught 
them; the green glare was in their 
faces and they saw one another; saw 
the mast, the ice which covered 
them. They saw, and they were seen! 
Now the light was gone to the after- 
mast; it gleamed on the water be- 
tween them where the hull ought to 
be. Loud, short, and again and again 
the steam whistle of the vessel blew, 
telling them that they were seen. 
Then they saw that the steamer was 
an ore carrier, deep laden. 


Mu: on his ice-crusted bridge, 
stared down the beam of his 
searchlight, trying to see whether 
some of the figures moved. The 
masts were a quarter of a mile from 
the Blaine, for the snow had thinned 
again with the coming of the night 
cold and one could see with the 
searchlight for several hundred 
yards. Milter could see that the masts 
themselves were shaking from the 
impact of the water; he could see 
shadows cast by the searchlight, shift- 
ing; but he could not be confident 
that what he saw was any man mov- 
ing. Seven men seemed to be there. 

“Seven!” said Heron to Milter. 

“Seven!” counted Tinsman. “Five 
on one mast; two on the other.” 

He looked at the lake, at the masts, 
and back to Milter; it was plain to 
him, as it was to Heron and every- 
one else on the Blaine that, if those 
on the masts lived, there was only 
one possible way to save them; the 
Blaine must go in beside those spars 
in that ice-filled, gale-swept sea. Too 
frightful a risk for anyone to take 
unless he was sure he was going to 
rescue men who still lived; too 
frightful a risk in any case, perhaps. 

Tinsman gazed at the masts again, 
and suddenly jerked. 

“A flash there, sir! A light! See it!” 

There on the mast to the left 
which at that instant was dark as the 
searchlight played on the water, a 
dim, yellow glow showed and van- 
ished, and showed again. 

“T see it,” Milter said, and found 
himself strong again in his triumph 
and joy—and under the new chal- 
lenge which was now put to him. 

“They're alive there, sir,” Heron 
said, and turned away and went 
down to order what must be done; 
for he knew Milter was taking the 
Blaine in. 

“They’re alive there; yes,” Milter 
said aloud, but to himself. “It’s like 
the Kelwin.” Memories again, the 


grip of the past on him. Well, he 
knew just what to do. Twenty-six 
years ago, when he had become mas- 
ter of the Patrick Way, he had put 
her beside the Kelwin, sunk like the 
Grand Marais in about five fathoms 
of water and with the seas going 
over her, and had taken off five men. 
Seven were here, and on two masts, 
not just one. The Patrick Way had 
been light in ballast that night; the 
Blaine besides being longer and big- 
ger was heavy with four thousand 
tons of ore. That was another differ- 
ence, but not all disadvantage. The 
Blaine, therefore, was steadier. 
Thus Clem Milter half recollected, 
half thought out his plan as he 
climbed down to his _ pilothouse. 
That night on the Patrick Way he 
had taken the wheel, and now him- 
self he took the Blaine’s. Steady and 
strong—how strong she was, how 
powerful and dependable her engine, 
even when reduced now to half speed 
and now to half that again. He was 
comparing his task of handling the 


_Blaine—you see—not with his ordi- 


nary daily work, but with that night 
on the Patrick Way. And how that 
load of ore deadened the shock of 
the waves and lessened the swing of 
the wind; it was like a platform to- 
night, his deck, compared with that 
leaping, swaying, tossing deck of the 
old Patrick Way. 

He must remember he was not 
back on the old Patrick Way, though 
here on the masts just ahead and 
now closer, closer, steadily closer, 
were men—five men tearing them- 
selves, and helping each other pull 
themselves, free from those ice-cov- 
ered spars, so they could drop on his 
deck as he offered it under them— 
just as they had dropped on the 
Patrick Way’s. 

One; now two together; two more. 
Heron, there, caught that last man; 
good man, Heron—or he’d have 
been carried away. Two more were 
fallen there on the foredeck. From 
the other mast, of course. Out now; 
out; steady! Not even a touch of the 
hull of the Blaine against the hull, 
below the waves, of the Grand 
Marais. Partly that was the angle the 
Grand Marais’ spars had leaned to 
lakeward; partly it was the steady- 
ing weight of that iron ore; partly 
it must have been something. an old 
man learned twenty-six years ago 
when he was young and master of 
the Patrick Way.” 

“Ten fathoms, sir!” Now fifteen; 
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twenty! Now, no bottom with a 
twenty-fathom line! That meant he 
had brought in and out again, and 
safely in deep water once more; just 
as, twenty-six years ago, he’d brought 
off the Patrick Way. As good a man 
as ever . . . no, after all, not quite. 
For twenty-six years ago, when he’d 
brought out the Patrick Way, he'd 
stepped back from the wheel and 
handed it over when he was through; 
but tonight they had to take it from 
him. His head. fell over, and he 
fainted there. 

They flashed “things” about Clem- 
ent Milter from mast to mast all 
over the lake that night; for about 
Superior, as nowhere else, they could 
appreciate what Milter had done. 
But in Chicago, too, in the room 
where the directors of the Red 
Arrow Line met, men also under- 
stood, though to most of them the 
coast of Keweenaw was only a 
rugged line on a chart on the wall. 


T WAS only two days later that the 

directors assembled for their end 
of the season meeting to hear re- 
ports on their ships for the year. 
All vessels were where they should 
be, with cargoes discharged and 
ready for the lay-up for the winter 
—all but two: the Blaine, with her 
four thousand tons of ore yet in her 
hold, back in Duluth; and _ the 
Howell, also with four thousand 
tons of ore, frozen in Whitefish Bay. 

For the Howell did not get to the 
Soo. That meant extra risks, extra 
insurance and all-around cost all 
winter; trouble for Fosdick in that. 
For Milter, with his ship back in 
Duluth—well, that was better than 
having her frozen in Whitefish Bay, 
just from the dollars and cents of it. 

“He’s done a big thing for all the 
Line,” said Robert Howell, the 
youngest director, somewhat ashamed 
of the ship named after him. “And 
he’s an old man now. I say we 
shouldn’t merely give him another 
watch and a gift of money and the 
regular vote of thanks. I think we 
should let him take his ease from 
now on, and retire him with full 
pay on a pension!” 

“Retire him to reward him?” 
snorted Old Blaine, who was proud 
of his namesake ship, and who, be- 
sides being the oldest director, was 
the president of the Line. “That 
man has a ship as long as he wants 
it. That’s what he has from me over 
my name today.” 
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“What is this?” he roared. “Young 
woman, who let you in?” 


Lenny Brian held her breath a split sec- 
ond and listened intently 


Illustrated by MAY BURKE 


I YOUNG Angus 
Campbell had learned to 
be seen and not heard, 
or if he had just stayed 
home and heard a little 
more, he might have put 
in a better first appear- 
ance the day spring came 
around. 

Mr. Donald Campbell, 
father of Angus, was 
having a party to which 
only financial or politi- 
cal tycoons and _ their 
wives were invited. Some 

hours before the party 
started, Angus ducked out, and it 
was only habit brought on by years 
of parental domination that brought 
him back to the scene of the disaster 
at all, and even then he came in 
much later than was actually fitting. 

That is why he didn’t know what 
had happened in the ancestral home 
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vi 
half an hour or s0 
prior to the arrival of 
the first guest. 

Angus seated him- 
self conveniently near 
the door and was lis- 
tening wearily to the 
patter of the tycoons 
and their ladies when 
the bell sounded and 
Riggs, the butler, an- 
swered. Outside a 
mere chit of a girl 
stood, and Angus rose 
to his full six-feet- 
three in complete 
delight. He hadn't 
known his father was 
acquainted with so 
small and pretty a 
thing—the daughter 
of one of the tycoons, 
no doubt. 

She didn’t present an engraved in- 
vitation, however. She just stood 
there a moment and then said, “I 
wish to speak to Mr. Campbell.” 

Angus brushed Riggs aside eagerly. 
“I’m Mr. Campbell,” he beamed. 

“You are, are you?” the girl stated. 
There was fire in her brown eyes, a 
warm flush on her cheeks and be- 
neath the pert straw hat she was 
wearing, red hair flamed. 

Angus lifted one heavy black brow 
and cocked an ear. He detected in 
her voice a slight double rolling of 
the “R’s” and something else more 
ominous which mystified him. 

“I'm Operator No. 29,” the voice 
with the nip and the lilt and the roll 
to it said, “and I want to tell you 
that you’re an insufferable beast, a 
vile coward, a contemptible, abusive 
tyrant, a—” 

“Here, here,” Angus protested, his 
scalp prickling beneath the black 
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thatch of his hair. “I’m none of 
that!” 

“You can hide behind a telephone 
and hurl insults at the defenseless,” 
the girl cried out, tears of rage mak- 
ing bright tracks on her cheeks, “but 
you—you've lost your nerve now, you 
cringing—” 

“Listen to me, Miss McGinty,” 
Angus protested once more. 

“Lenny Brian’s the name,” Oper- 
ator No. 29 corrected angrily. 

Angus had a moment of satisfac- 


tion. He’d tricked her into telling’ 


her name. That was something. He 
took a quick glance over his shoul- 
der. The visiting tycoons and their 
wives had gathered about, and 
through them the elder Campbell 
was pushing his way. 

“What is this?” he roared. “Young 
woman, who let you in?” 

Lenny Brian held her breath a 
split second and listened intently. 
“You're the one,” she proclaimed 
triumphantly. “It was your voice!” 
In a new burst of anger she trans- 
ferred her animosity from son to 
father. 

Angus listened quietly a moment. 
“I want you to know that’s my father 
to whom you are talking,” he said 
indignantly. 

“The more shame and sorrow to 
you,” Lenny retorted. “What chance 
have you in the world now, let me 
ask?” 

“Young woman,” the elder Camp- 
bell fumed, “I'll have you thrown 
out!” 

“And well you could,” Lenny an- 
swered, “but would you try to throw 
out anyone your own size? No! And 
would you undertake the hazard per- 
sonally? No, again! Some of your 
paid hirelings will have to do it for 
you.” 

Donald Campbell bawled orders 
at Riggs, the butler. “Get her out— 
get her out, do you hear!” 

Lenny unclasped a lovely pin from 
the trim lace collar of her blouse 
and fixing Riggs with an angry dark 


glance, unsheathed the point...“‘I’m 
going when I get ready,” she said, 
“and that will be when I’m through 
having my say.” 

She looked over the assembled dig- 
nitaries. “Rich people!” she ex- 
claimed. “Important people!” Then 
she turned her amazing eyes with 
their wealth of fury on the elder 
Campbell. “You can be nice enough 
to them with their all and their 
everything, but get a telephone op- 
erator on the line where she .can’t 
talk back and what happens? You've 
a wicked tongue in your head, Mr. 
Campbell,” she cried out, “and I’ve 
no doubt your san will grow up to 
be the same sort of scourge and dis- 
grace to humanity.” 

Donald Campbell sputtered inco- 
herently, while the tycoons and their 
wives exchanged delighted glances. 
It wasn’t every day in the year that 
someone told Old Campbell where 
to get off. Young Campbell was in a 
state of complete bewilderment. A 
bomb didn’t burst in the ancestral 
home often, and he was at a loss to 
know how to handle this one with 
her glowing ire and opened pin. 

“The next time,” Lenny con- 
tinued between clenched teeth, her 
eyes narrowed until she was all 
sparkle and lashes, “you Campbells 
use the telephone, speak into it gent- 
ly and watch your manners. I may 
take the call, and if so, I’m warning 
you!” 

By then the elder Campbell had 
so far composed himself as to be 
able to speak. “What’s your num- 
ber?” he roared. 

“Number 29!” Lenny roared back 
at him. 

A titter of laughter swept through 
the room, and the elder Campbell, 
shocked at being answered in his 
own tone of voice, stared wide-eyed 
at Lenny. When he spoke again, he 
did so softly, but none the less 
threateningly. “Don’t you leave this 
house,” he warned. “I’m going to 
call the Manager of the Telephone 
Company about this day’s business, 
young woman. I know Mr. Cabot, 
and if you don’t lose your job over 
your impertinence then my name 
isn’t Donald Campbell.” 

Lenny, her eyes still narrowed, fol- 


lowed Mr. Donald Campbell to the 
phone, and Angus followed Lenny. 
The tycoons brought up the rear. 

“She has a lot of get-up-and-go to 
dare .to speak to father like that!” 
Angus thought. “It’s a shame too. 
Now she'll lose her job.” His heart 
ached at the thought of it. She was 
just a mere handful, and that job 
probably meant her bread and but- 
ter, but—she’d sassed his unsassable 
parent, who knew Mr. Cabot, her 
boss. There was something terribly 
ominous about a set-up like that. 
“I'll find her another, better job,” 
Angus promised himself. “I'll make 
up to her for everything Dad is going 
to do.” 

The elder Campbell found Mr. 
Cabot at home. “One of your oper- 
ators, Number 29, cut me off today 
while I was talking, and now she’s 
at my home insulting me in the 
presence of my guests,” he reported. 
“I won’t put up with it, Cabot. I 
demand that you fire this young 
woman for her insolence.” 

Triumphantly he turned the 
phone over to Lenny. “Cabot wants 
to have a word with you!” 

“Yes, Mr. Cabot,” Lenny said into 
the phone. “No, I didn’t cut him 
off. Some other operator must have, 
because his light came in on my 
board. When I took it he wouldn’t 
tell me with whom he’d been speak- 
ing. He roared epithets into the 
phone at me, and I didn’t like them. 
I still don’t like them.” 

Lenny listened a moment. “No, 
Mr. Cabot, I did not. It’s against the 
rules for an operator to talk back 
to a subscriber. I sat there and took 
it, but I'm on my own time now. 
I’m here as a private citizen, not as 
your employee. I’ve told him what I 
think of him and I’m not sorry, Mr. 
Cabot.” Her face was deathly pale 
as she handed the phone back to 
Donald Campbell. 

“What’s that? What’s that?” he 
bellowed. “Why blast you, Cabot, 
I'll have my phone disconnected. I 
don’t care if the girl is on her own 
time and you’re not her father, 
you—” 

The receiver at the other end of 
the line clicked, and Mr. Donald 
Campbell, shaking with anger, 


The red-headed telephone operator bowled 


over the business tycoon—but that was noth- 


ing compared with what she did to his son 
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swung about to face Lenny. “Get 
out,” he raged, “get out before I lose 
my temper.” 

Young Angus Campbell inter- 
cepted the departing Lenny at the 
door. “Listen,” he said, “we Camp- 
bells aren’t so bad. If only you knew 
me better—” 

“You leave my son strictly alone,” 
the elder Campbell cut in. 

Lenny looked Angus up and down. 
“It won't take much doing,” she said. 
“A son is it, with the soft white 
hands of a girl?” 

Hastily, Angus plunged his soft 
white hands into his pockets. 

“It couldn’t do a day’s work if it 
had to,” Lenny finished scathingly. 
“It wouldn’t know how. It would 
starve, if it weren’t for Papa.” 

With that she departed, and Ang- 
us, filled with fury and shame de- 
parted likewise, despite the voice of 
his father bellowing: -“You young 
cad, come back here before you make 
a fool of yourself.” 

For perhaps the first-time in his 
life Angus paid no heed. It occurred 


to him about then that making a 
fool of yourself was infinitely better 
than having others do the trick for 
you. 


At a safe distance he drove behind 
Lenny’s unsmart car, and then he 
rode up and down dark streets, wish- 
ing hopelessly that spring had never 
come, that today was like yesterday. 
Yesterday he hadn’t known that 
Lenny Brian was alive. Yesterday 
he’d been completely satisfied with 
himself and his way of living. 

It took three days for Angus to 
get up enough courage to call at the 
Brian home, a bunch of roses in 
hand. Lenny did not show that she 
was happy to see him, but neither 
did she slam the door in his face as 
he had feared she might. She even 
invited him into the living room. 

“I’m on my own now,” Angus 
stated quickly. “I thought over what 
you said about me the other night, 
and these—flowers are in apprecia- 
tion for having—set me on the right 
track.” 

Michael Brian, a brother, came in 
and sat down. He had red hair too, 
and he made Angus uneasy. 

“Indeed!” Lenny said, “and what 
are you doing on your own, may I 
ask? 

“Building houses,” Angus an- 
swered proudly. “I had a little 
money, so I decided to go into the 
building industry.” 


“Did you ever build a house?” 
Michael asked. “Did you ever lay a 
foundation, lay bricks, or calcimine 
a wall? Did you ever set tile?” 

“Why, no!” Angus admitted. 

Lenny’s eyes grew vivid with 
scorn. “Then you'd better learn all 
that before you come here boasting. 
And another thing, roses like these 
cost a dollar each—that’s twenty— 
twenty-five—thirty—thirty-six dollars 
in one bunch. We could eat for two 
weeks on that. You’d better not come 
back here until you can live on what 
you earn with your own two hands 
without buying your way with your 
father’s money. On second thought 
you’d better not come back to- see 
me at all. I don’t like your father 
and I think you're going to be just 
like him.” 

Angus rose and Michael walked 
outside with him. “I’m a_ brick 
layer,” he said kindly. “If you want 
to take a try at it I'll speak to the 
boss.” 

“Do you think it would help me 
with Lenny?” Angus asked. 

Michael shrugged. “I doubt it. She 
doesn’t like you Campbells much. 
Besides,” Mike added, “she knows a 





crowd of young men and doesn’t 
need any more to choose from. 
Frankly, Campbell, none of us ap- 
proves of you. Rich men’s sons sel- 
dom amount to much. They become 
social and economic parasites.” 

“But I want to change,” Angus 
said. “I want to try to—rehabilitate 
myself.” 

“If you do so, you do it at your 
own risk,” Mike said. ‘“There’s no 
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certainty Lenny will take to you 
even then, and as a common work- 
ing man you'll be very unsatisfactory 
to the young people of your own 
financial status.” 

Angus set his mouth hard. “I still 
want to learn how to lay bricks!” 

Night after night for a week 
Angus went home and piled into 
bed, with every muscle in his arms, 
back, and shoulders aching and 
burning. Toward the middle of the 
following week he dared to call on 
Lenny in spite of what she’d said. 
He found the house overflowing 
with young people and Lenny com- 


pletely surrounded by personable ° 


young men. 

“We're going skating, Angus,” 
Lenny said pleasantly enough; 
“would you like to come along?” 

“I'd love it,” he lied eagerly. “I 
don’t skate but I'd like to learn.” 

“Where’s your father?” she asked, 
while the others were trooping out 
the door. “Does he know you're at 
my house?” 

“He’s in South America on a busi- 
ness trip,” Angus stated. “Flew 
down. He'll be gone several months.” 

“When the cat’s away the mouse 


“Roses like these cost a dollar each—that’s thirty-six 
dollars a bunch. We could eat for two weeks on that” 


cuts loose,” Lenny quoted, and 
turning away she left a disgruntled 
Angus to his own devices. 

His attempts at skating were very 
unsuccessful, and all he saw of Lenny 
was an occasional bright flash as she 
passed him again and again, now 
skating with this man, now with 


that, but what could he do about it | 


when he couldn’t stand on his own 


- two feet for long? 
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The next day he felt like one large 
and painful Charley horse, and it 
took three weeks of solid agony be- 
fore he could skim about with any 
measure of safety and confidence. In 
the meantime Angus was growing 
hard and brown and self-sufficient, 
but Lenny didn’t favor him any 
more than she did Joe Curran, 
Frank Wilson, or Nick Roswell— 
probably not as much. He tried to 
think she did, but he knew better, 
and when he saw the way she tilted 
her head and smiled up at Joe every 
now and again, his heart went sick 
and heavy within him. 

Riggs begged him to leave off his 
bourgeois pastimes and foolery be- 
fore his father heard of what was 
going on in his absence, but Angus 
was obdurate. He was going to work 
for Lenny and wait for Lenny. If and 
when the day came for her to refuse 
to see him any more, he’d show her 
he could take defeat like a man. 
Until then he meant to live in hope 
and fear. 

The night the elder Campbell re- 
turned to town unexpectedly, Angus 
was leaning against the piano in the 
Brian home, singing his heart out 
with the best of them. Riggs must 
have talked considerably, for the 
parent Campbell didn’t wait for 
Angus to come home. He went after 
him, and the singing around the 
piano was snuffed out suddenly as 
Mr. Donald Campbell blustered into 
the room. 

He fixed Lenny with a piercing, 
angry eye. “You're not going to get 
away with this, young woman!” he 
bawled. 

“Hold that fuss, sir!’”” Mike Brian 
ordered, coming eye to eye with the 
elder Campbell. “We all can hear 
uncommonly well, so bear that in 
mind.” 

“If you marry my son,” Mr. 
Campbell continued in a subdued 
voice to Lenny, “I’m going to cut 
him off without a penny. Under- 
stand?” 

“I'm not planning on marrying 
any man’s son just yet,” Lenny re- 
torted, “but—” 

“Quiet,” Angus ordered. “Dad,” 
he said respectfully, “whether Lenny 
marries me or not, I’m abdicating!” 

“You're what?” 

“I'm abdicating the Campbell 
throne. You'll have to pass the pile 
you've amassed to someone else. I 
won't take it. I’ve already made out 
a will willing anything you give me 
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Lord, was it shame, perforce, 
That brought me to this place 
Of stricture and remorse 


With tears upon my face? 
By Thy most blessed Name, 
It was not wholly shame. 


Was it the bailiff, fear, 
Thine angel with a sword, 
That flung my folly here 
For Thy reproving, Lord? 
To Truth let truth be said: 
It was not chiefly dread. 


Was it,. then, love alone, 
A love not all default 
Though lesioned, having known 
The Fiend’s three-fanged assault? 
O Heart, all hearts above, 


It was not solely love. 


Above, beyond all these, 


It was Thy solving grace, 
Thy Cross, Thy clemencies, 
That drew me to this place 
Wherein one Victim slain 


Alone could clear the stain. 


or leave me, to charity. I’m on my 
own from now on.” 

“Even if she won’t marry you?” 
the elder Campbell asked incred- 
ulously. 

“Even so!” Angus answered. “I’m 
through being a parasite and I like 
being through.” 

The parent Campbell turned back 
to Lenny in triumph. “See!” he said. 
“Did you hear that? You won’t be 
getting a red cent of my fortune if 
you take Angus. When he says a 
thing he means it. He’s a stubborn 
Scotsman!” 

“You're sure?” she asked. “You're 
absolutely sure he won’t weaken and 
accept the money later?” 

The winning sparkle brightened 
in Donald Campbell's eye. “If you 
marry Angus you'll never get a 
farthing of my money,” he gloated. 

“Angus, my dear,” Lenny said 
softly. “You haven’t asked me word 


for word, but if ever you do, I think 
I'll marry you.” 

The parent Campbell stared pe- 
culiarly at Lenny who had crossed 
swords twice with him, and then he 
stared at his son who had followed 
her militant example. Angus had 
tilted Lenny’s soft chin up and was 
looking into her eyés. Angus was 
asking her hand in marriage, his 
voice husky with feeling. Angus was 
brown, hard and—broad looking 
about the shoulders. 

For a moment a queer mixed look 
that was half surprise at the turn of 
events and half pride in his son 
came into Donald Campbell’s eyes. 
Then he scowled darkly in an effort 
to quell the pride and keep it under 
cover. But he couldn’t quite hide 
the fact that he wasn’t entirely dis- 
pleased with Angus, although he had 
no intentions of admitting it pub- 
licly—not for awhile, at least. 





Rio de Janeiro, showing Sugar 
Loaf Mountain. Brazil’s new in- 
dustrial development may prove 
a@ most powerful factor in inter- 
American co-operation and defense 
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bn RE is a famous Iberian prov- 
erb which in substance declares: 
“The man who at eighteen is not a 
revolutionist has no heart, while a 
man who at forty-five is not a con- 
servative has no head.” This explains 
much of the history of Spain in 
\merica. But, with respect to the 
Portuguese who settled Brazil, one 
would almost be inclined to say that 
they represent an intermediate group 
of moderates for whom compromise 
is the most effective revolution. Bra- 
zilians are kind, humane, congenial, 
good-natured, and tolerant. Eager to 
the virtues of all races, 
they are reluctant to dwell upon the 
reality of vice. In general, it may be 
that the five or six million 
Brazilians of pure Portuguese ances- 
try cherish a love of culture, a zest 
, notable talents in music and 
literature, and exceptional immunity 
from race prejudice. 

The largest Republic in Ibero- 
America, Brazil engrosses 45 per cent 
of the area of the South American 
continent; her people, 45,000,000 in 
number, are as cosmopolitan a group 
as you will find anywhere. From the 
standpoint of mineral and agricul- 
tural wealth, the twenty States of 
Brazil are a veritable horn of plenty. 
Che country has a 4,000-mile coast 
line, the longest waterway system in 
the world in the Amazon River 
(3,900 miles), and a network of 
potential air bases and actual harbor 
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sites that stretch from a point north 
of the equator to the Tropic of 
Capricorn. 

The bulk of the population lives 
in the tropics or sub-tropics, while 
the whole territory of Brazil extends 
into the Atlantic east of New York. 
Natal, perched on the northeast cor- 
ner of Brazil, lies only 1,600 miles 
from Dakar in Africa. On the west, 
the Republic is separated from the 
Pacific Ocean by the Andes and a 
narrow, coastal plain. 

Truly, our massive Good Neigh- 
bor of Portuguese extraction is a 
jumping-off place for every continent 
in the world. If any country on earth 
is the hub of a wheel of nations, 
that country is Brazil. And, if other 
republics. on the continent may 
claim to be the brains of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, the one-time Portu- 
guese colony, with its mixture of 
Iberians, Indians, Negroes, Germans, 
Italians, French, British, Dutch, and 
Slavs may be regarded as the heart 
of South America. 

Recent developments portend Bra- 
zil’s leadership as the powerhouse 
and industrial armature of Ibero- 
America. The richest iron ore de- 
posits in the world are available in 
the State of Minas Geraes. Although 
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some of the mines are now remote 
from transportation facilities, they 
will increase in value when the rails, 
locomotives, and freight cars, already 
ordered in the United States, shall 
have begun to knit together the vast 
spaces of the continent. Foundries 
and steel mills are rapidly reaching 
completion due to the $25,000,000 
loan from the U. S. Export-Import 
Bank headed by Mr. Warren Pierson. 

In all probability, this is the initial 
step in an intensive process of indus- 
trialization. Since the other Ibero- 
American republics are predomi- 
nantly agricultural, Brazil, by laying 
the foundations of a chain of heavy 
and light industries, is bound to play 
an original, if not unique role in 
Inter-American economy. Whatever 
may be the outcome of the European 
war, Brazil, which from 1930 to 
1939 had been the best customer of 
Germany in the Western Hemi 
sphere, will never again be an im- 
portant outlet or dumping-ground 
for typewriters, aspirin, harmonicas, 
electrical goods, farm and _ factory 
machinery, hardware, and chemicals. 
All these articles will be manufac 
tured on the national soil. The cot- 
ton and textile industry, which now 
employs 15 per cent of the total 
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Brazilian population, is destined to 
expand, supplying cheap garments 
and dress goods to its Good Neigh- 
bors in South America. 

Brazil is the first Ibero-American 
pation to emerge from the purely 

imitive colonial stage. She is no 
longer merely a producer of materias 

imas: foodstuffs and raw materials. 
While Argentina is still engaged in 
the large-scale production of cattle 
and hides, her neighbor to the north 
is building boot and shoe factories. 
The one-time Portuguese colony is 
moving right into the lines of busi- 
ness on which in the past the Ger- 


‘man and Japanese Empires enjoyed 


virtual monopolies. In this connec- 
tion, economists mention steel rails, 
farm implements, gray cotton cloth, 
kitchen utensils, crockery, electric 
bulbs, cheap cutlery, overalls, and 
other low-priced clothing items. 
These, as everyone knows, represent 
the ABC’s of export trade, and 
Brazil is prepared to supply the 
American Republics with huge 
quantities of this type of merchan- 
dise. She is a producer and merchant 
in the South American selling field. 

Except with respect to textiles, 
this competition is not so serious in 


the United States. The more highly 
industrialized Brazil (and the rest of 
Ibero-America) becomes, the more 
our own country can sell. There are 
a number of nations that make shoes, 
but only one—the United States— 
produces high-grade shoe machinery. 
And we make the machine tools that 
build the shoe machinery. We supply 





the engineers and technicians who 
handle it. The same may be said with 
regard to office machines and ap- 
pliances. 

As Brazilian industry expands and 
the need for a wider, more intensive 
system of communications and trans- 
port develops in an acute form, the 
demand will grow for additional 
North American products such as 
suspension bridges, girders, highly 
specialized alloy steels, tool steels, 
and sheets for automobile bodies. As 
things stand at present, United 
States automobiles, trucks, ‘ships, 
armaments, medicines, cosmetics, and 
motion pictures have virtually no 
competition. They will continue to 
have a market in Brazil in any dis- 
cernible future. 

The vision of businessmen in 
other South American Republics, 
with respect to this change, may be 
judged from the following state- 
ment of Dr. Edward G. Gagneux, 
assistant general manager of the 
Banco Central de la Republica Ar- 
gentina: 

“Economists have long dreamed 
of a world in which the nation best 
suited to produce a given product 
would exchange it for goods other 
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PRESIDENT GETULIO VARGAS OF BRAZIL 


In two out-and-out duels he has emerged victorious 


nations could turn out more ef- 
ficiently. We have a chance now to 
see that the industrialization of 
South America follows such a pat- 
tern, and a small beginning has al- 
ready been made through agree- 
ments we have concluded with Bra- 
zil and other neighbors. 

“For instance, if one country such 
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as Brazil seems particularly well 
equipped for the production of iron 
and steel at reasonable prices, she 
should be encouraged by neighbor- 
ing countries to build up the indus- 
try. This can be accomplished by 
agreements providing for preferen- 
tial tariff treatment for the product 
when it comes into competition in 
an adjoining republic with steel or 
iron from Europe or other parts of 
the world. In addition, perhaps, the 
Latin-American countries will work 
out agreements by which they will 
impose licensing requirements which 
will be used to discourage the build- 
ing of rival iron and steel plants 
within their own borders. 

“In exchange, Brazil would ease 
the way for the importation into her 
markets of wheat from Argentina, 
oil from Venezuela or Colombia, 
drug products from Peru, and the 
products of other industries as yet 
undeveloped in other nations.” 

It is clear from this and other evi- 
dence that the people of Ibero-Amer- 
ica, and in particular the finance ex- 
perts of the ABC powers, are think- 
ing in terms of a Hemisphere which 
will no longer be dependent upon 
the factories of the Ruhr, the Seine, 
or the Mersey. For good or for ill, 
skyscrapers, blast furnaces, and 
smokestacks are on the South Amer- 
ican horizon. The world revolution 
it not confined to politics! 

It should be noted that the fresh 
impetus to industrialization is based 
upon the. motto: “Brazil for the Bra- 
zilians!’’ Heretofore, in Ibero-Amer- 
ica, such industrialization as was 
undertaken was usually under for- 
eign auspices. For example, in Ar- 
gentina, a rather advanced state, the 
banks, railways, street-car lines, 
power and light and factory organ- 
izations were largely British-owned; 
the telephones were investments by 
Swedish companies; many of the big 
credit and trading corporations were 
either Italian or German; while the 
shipping lines were controlled by 
European and North American in- 
terests. Under the impact of the war 
economy many of these interests have 
been liquidated in favor of local or 
United States investors. At any rate, 
the whole producing organism faces 
in a new direction. 

In the present crisis, the most im- 
portant fact about the administra- 
tion of President Getulio Vargas in 
Brazil is that the chief executive has 
shown himself an implacable foe 
both of Communism and Nazism. 





Best of all, in two out-and-out duels 
h counterparts of Sovietism and 
Fascism he has emerged victorious, 
with the almost unanimous backing 
of public opinion. 
Che followers of Karl Marx made 
heir bid for power in the early thir- 
ties, under the impact of the world 
depression. Skilled agitators from 
Russia and the United States did their 
to seize the Government. They 
led because Vargas was on the 
nor did he use kid gloves in 
putting down the subversive move- 


ment. Leftwing agitators were ar-— 


rested, exiled, and imprisoned. Prop- 
uganda centers were ruthlessly sup- 

Simultaneously, beneficial 
legislation was enacted. The 
rights of the workers were vindicated 
the Federal Government. Every 
effort was made to provide an an- 
nual family wage in factories and 
on the farms. 

\lthough the ideal was not always 
attained, the determined attitude of 
the Government to rectify old 
wrongs won the support of the labor- 
ing population. Today, the Third 
[International in Brazil is merely a 
of its former self; it con- 
stitutes no real threat to the sta- 
bility of the nation. Incidentally, it 
should be observed that Brazil never 
gave one minute’s diplomatic recog- 
nition to the Union of Socialist and 
Soviet Republics. The only South 
\merican country that established 
formal relations with Moscow, Uru- 
guay, withdrew its Minister from 
the Kremlin in 1935 when the Gov- 
ernment of President Vargas offered 
documentary proof that the Soviet 
pl gainst Western civilization was 
being directed by agents in Monte- 
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Che Fascist Putsch came in com- 
paratively recent years. In 1937, 
Plinio Salgado, leader of the Green 
Shirts (Integralistas) boasted that he 
had 100,000 young Brazilians in his 
organization. He talked wildly about 
“assuming authority.” His followers 
drilled in public, used the Nazi 
and engaged in mass demon- 
strations on the familiar totalitarian 
President Vargas, unexcited 
and unimpressed, simply waited until 
the movement had stultified itself 
by the adoption of foreign tech- 
and then ordered the Army 
to dissolve the Green Shirts. Over- 
night, the threat to national unity 
disappeared. Senhor Salgado had to 
leave Brazil. Now there is so little 
danger from the extreme Right that 
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Black Star photo 


BLACK AND WHITE TOGETHER 
Brazil, one-time Portuguese colony, has a mixed population of Iberians, 
Indians, Negroes, Germans, Italians, French, British, Dutch, and Slavs 


Plinio Salgado has been allowed to 
return to Brazil and live quietly in 
the provinces on the promise that 
he will refrain from political activ- 
ity. As a result, one may report that, 
if any nation in Ibero-America has 
succeeded in skirting both the Scylla 
of Communism and the Charybdis 
of Fascism, that nation is Brazil. 
The prominent part the Church 
is playing in the work of social im- 
provement may be judged from the 
fact that the Bishop of Santos, His 
Excellency the Most Reverend Paulo 
de Torso Campos, has founded a 
novel social service organization 
which promises to be widely adopted 
in South America. The Bishop has 
organized a group of young women 
who volunteer to seek out the homes 
in rural districts and, after winning 
the confidence of the families, to per- 
suade them to let their daughters 
accompany the visitors upon their 
return to Santos, the great coffee 
port. Here the Bishop has estab- 
lished a house where the girls spend 
six weeks, learning to sleep in hy- 
gienic beds, to cook sound meals, 
and to acquire the best techniques 
in household care. Brief classes are 
held for instruction in reading and 
writing (about 60 per cent of the 
population is illiterate). The care of 
babies and young children is like- 
wise emphasized. These maidens, 


upon their return to their home 
communities, become the apostles of 
their respective neighborhoods. The 
plan offers interesting possibilities 
for the rest of Brazil. 

Indeed, Father Leopoldo Bren- 
tano, under the direction of His 
Eminence, Sebastian Cardinal Leme 
of Rio de Janeiro, is trying to estab- 
lish social centers in every diocese 
of the Republic. He is a good organ- 
izer and aims to link up health and 
sanitation teaching with instruction 
in Christian doctrine. It is his con- 
viction that a national parochial 
school system, utilizing the services 
of religious men and women, would 
diminish the contrast between the 
majestic coastal cities with their 
opera houses, theaters, libraries and 
universities, and the neglected hin- 
terland, where disease, poverty, and 
vice are a hideous trinity of evil. 

Father Brentano, a worker of 
extraordinary zeal and energy, is not 
only Director of the “Workers’ 
Circles” in the Archdiocese of Rio 
de Janeiro, but also keeps in touch 
with more than one hundred other 
centers of this character throughout 
Brazil. There are flourishing centers 
of workingmen’s organizations with 
a religious motivation in all the im- 
portant States, including Sao Paulo, 
Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Catharina, 
Parana, Minas Geraes, and Bahia. 
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In each manufacturing or com- 
mercial center it has been the objec- 
tive to secure Catholic intellectuals 
and Christian laborers to pool their 
resources in the effort to provide sat- 
isfactory social legislation. One of the 
most articulate and intelligent lay- 
men to co-operate in this movement 
has been Dr. Alceu Amoroso Lima, 
editor of the review, A Ordem. Pro- 
testing vigorously against what he 
calls the ‘““dehumanization of knowl- 
edge,” Senhor Amoroso Lima insists 
upon an integration of university 
studies with the actual social and 
economic problems of the country. 
“Work and study” is his motto. 
Emphasizing the organic function 
of employer-worker syndicates, this 
Christian thinker demands that the 
universities of Brazil cease to be 
“ivory towers for philosophers and 
theoreticians” and begin to produce 
leaders who will raise the standard 
of living on the sugar and coffee 
plantations, in the metal mines, and 
textile mills. He would readily ac- 
cept the program of the Christian 
farm groups in this country: “Cult 
(worship, the liturgy) plus agricul- 
ture equals culture.” The Brazilian 
formula is: “Vocational education 
plus prayer produce culture in life.” 

One of the strongest bulwarks 
against totalitarianism is an equi- 
table distribution of wealth and in- 
come. One of the leaders in this work 
is the wife of the President, Mme. 
Darcy Vargas. She is the soul of 
every rehabilitation movement in the 
Federal District. The apple of her 
eye at the moment is “Girls Town,” 
an institution similar to the enter- 
prise of Bishop de Torso Campos at 
Santos. For the boys, Mme. Vargas 
organized a Newsboys Home in Rio 
de Janeiro, housing 200 youngsters. 
To provide medical care she opened 
a sanitarium for working children in 
one of the attractive suburbs of the 
capital, She likewise sponsors a 
model fishing village not far from 
Rio, where orphan boys have a 
chance to learn useful trades. Under 
her leadership, Popular Restaurants, 
on the pattern of the famous eating 
places for workers in Lima and Mon- 
tevideo, have been constructed in 
Rio de Janeiro, while a small homes 
project for laboring people has just 
been completed, wiping out some 
of the shack hill settlements around 
the city. In the development of each 
one of these projects the President’s 
wife insists upon the sanctity of the 
home and the need for “moral edu- 


cation.” Her example is bearing fruit. 

Early this year, one of the most 
advanced ideas in social legislation 
was put into effect by a decree of 
President Getulio Vargas. This con- 
cerns the rights of domestic servants. 
Cooks, maids, and scrubwomen are 
entitled to form unions under the 
protection of Brazil’s labor laws. 
They may secure the right to retire- 
ment and vacations with pay. Fur- 
thermore, they are protected under 
the Accident Act if hurt while at 
work. Nor are the rights of the em- 
ployer neglected. According to the 
decree, the servant is obliged to re- 
spect his master and his guests and 
must do his job competently. Those 
who break china or kitchen equip- 
ment are subject to fine. 

The matter of severance pay is 
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strictly regulated. After six months, 
no servant may be arbitrarily dis- 
missed, nor may the servant walk 
out on the master. Each must give 
eight days notice to the other. Em- 
ployers are required to be civil to 
their workers, to provide hygienic 
surroundings, healthy living quar- 
ters, and good food. A writer in one 
of our leading United States news- 
papers says that this decree gives 
servants “a privileged position in 
Brazilian social life.” 

There is a single feature of the 
legislation, however, that smacks of 
totalitarian rule in Europe: all serv- 
ants are given police identification 
cards. The employer must enter on 
a resigning worker’s identification 
card all data pertaining to character, 
ability, and the reasons for leaving 
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service. This obviously is a system 
open to grave abuses. Next year it 
may be possible to judge what the 
application of the law has been and 
whether or not conscientious work- 
ers have been subject to blacklisting 
and other forms of persecution, duc 
to a misunderstanding with a single 
employer. 

A final, fascinating speculation 
about Brazil concerns the future. It 
is reported in Washington that Vice- 
President Henry A. Wallace is deeply 
interested in a mammoth plan to de- 
velop agriculture and industry in 
the Amazon basin, Rubber once 
grew wild in this region and both 
the Brazilian and North American 
authorities are anxious to renew cul- 
tivation of the rubber trees, inas- 
much as the war brought the cur- 
tailment of supplies from British 
Malaya and the Dutch East Indies. 
Rubber growing, in the new scheme 
of things, would become a long-range 
defense project. Unfortunately, it 
takes seven to fifteen years in order 
to harvest rubber from new planta- 
tions. But Hemisphere defense, it is 
felt, should be geared to decades in 
a century, not to months or years. 
Consequently, favor is expressed for 
a half-billion or even a billion-dollar 
loan which would provide the basis 
for diversified farming and industry 
in Amazonia. 

It has been estimated that 200,- 
000,000 people could earn their liv- 
ing in this region, especially in view 
of the modern invention of air- 
conditioning and the achievements 
in overcoming tropical diseases. It 
was the Baron von Humboldt, one of 
the most acute observers who ever 
visited South America, who predicted 
that the Amazon basin would prob- 
ably become the central point of a 
new civilization, one of the richest 
and most populous in the world. 

Current discussion of the subject 
emphasizes the fact that Ibero-Amer- 
ica, in order to buy United States 
manufactured goods, must raise its 
own standards of consumption as 
well as increase purchasing power. 
Boom-time along the Amazon may 
be the answer to this prayer. More- 
over, air bases in the heart of this 
territory would form a shield against 
every hostile approach to the conti- 
nent. It may well be that Brazil’s 
new industrial -development may 
prove the most powerful factor in 
Inter-American co-operation and de- 
fense. Amazonia, heart of Ibero- 
America, is one key to the future. 
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By COURTENAY SAVAGE 


American universities are giv- 
ing many extraordinary courses. 
You can learn to be anything from 


a janitor to a diplomat. 


Our 


motto might be found in the 
expression, “I want to know” 


‘Tee group had been discussing 
the advantages of being an Ameri- 
can, and the conversation had swung 
around to our educational benefits. 

“T’ll wager there are more college 
students in the United States than 
in all the European countries put 
together,’ one fellow boasted. 

“Probably,” someone agreed. “At 
any rate, thousands of degrees are 
awarded each year, and more thou- 
sands of men and women are taking 
special courses in subjects that par- 
ticularly interest them.” 

“Sure. Like mountain climbing 
and how to be a good janitor,” a 
third member suggested with a note 
of cynicism. 

Everyone smiled, then began to re- 
call unusual courses that they had 
listed in a college bulletin. 
There was scathing ridicule of the 
American habit of studying the ex- 
traordinary. “It’s just one more in- 
dication we're screwy,” the cynic de- 
cided. 

Sut is it? 

The educational urge of the Amer- 
ican people mirrors our zest for ad- 
vancement. It is quite true that we 
turn out college students at almost 
a wholesale rate, but an even greater 
commentary on our search toward 
trained perfection is the great pop- 
ularity of the short, extracurricular 
courses set up by many of our uni- 
versities. Frequently no credit toward 
a degree is given for such a study, 
which is offered by the university 
because of its benefit to the public. 


seen 


Consider, for instance, the much 
commented-upon course for school 
janitors which has been offered of 
recent years by the Teachers’ College 
of Columbia. Why should anyone 
rock with laughter because cus- 
todians, janitors, and engineers of 
public buildings enjoy an intensive 
training consisting of lectures, dem- 
onstrations, and round table discus- 
sions related to the problems of 
building operation and maintenance? 
The care and maintenance of floors 
and furnaces is most important. So 
is fire prevention and the repair of 
plumbing. If there is a better way to 
keep a building safe and sanitary, if 
there are better fueling and firing 
methods, or a newer and more prac- 
tical ventilating system, then janitors 
ought to hear of them. After all, our 
children spend about half of their 
waking hours in schools, and men 
and women at work pass an even 
greater percentage of their days in 
factories or office buildings. 

In order to get a cross-section of 
the unusual topics which interest 
American people, letters were sent 
to the registrars of universities in 
various sections of the country. Many 
of them answered that their institu- 
tions follow the usual conservative 
curriculum, keeping abreast of the 
times, but offering no “stunts.” 

Other universities showed what 
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might be called a more determined 
effort to meet the needs of the 
people. 

The dozen or more short winter 
courses held by the College of Agri- 
culture of Ohio State University are 
typical of progressive schools of agri- 
culture throughout the nation. Mid- 
winter is the slack season on the 
farm and a few days of intensive 
study at Ohio State gives the farmer 
practical modern hints in animal 
husbandry, dairy technique, the care 
of orchards, or allied farm interests. 

The same university has a month’s 
course for mine employees, designed 
to allow those engaged in coal min- 
ing a broader picture of the industry. 
Economic problems, labor relations, 
occupational diseases, mining costs, 
mechanical problems are all consid- 
ered. Those who have attended in- 
clude mine foremen, section bosses, 
and miners intent on a better under- 
standing of their jobs so as to pre 
pare themselves for advancement. 

The University of Oklahoma had 
an unusual summer session dealing 
with international relations, and dur- 
ing the last few years over thirty 
thousand persons have attended. The 
existence and popularity of such a 
course as this, and institutes of inter- 
national relations as offered by sev- 
eral universities, is to the credit of 
the American people for it shows 
that we are definitely anxious for a 
greater appreciation of the problems 
of other nations when considered in 
the light of our own democracy. 
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World outlooks and national po- 
litical trends naturally affect our 
educational interests, so the Euro- 
pean conflict is responsible for 
courses, both special and graduate, 
being offered by almost every univer- 
sity in the country. 

For instance, several universities 
are offering one-year courses com- 
parable to that sponsored by De 
Paul, of Chicago, which prepares a 
young man to enter the army air 
corps as a cadet. The schedule con- 
sists of Mathematics, Science, Eng- 
lish, and History, and a proper grade 
in these topics will exempt the 
student from the written qualifying 
examinations for the air corps. If he 
wishes to go on with his college work 
at a later date these courses will be 
counted toward a college degree. 

Several of our major universities 
are conducting schools of Military 
Science and Tactics. Some of them, 
the University of Illinois for exam- 
ple, offer very inclusive training: in- 
fantry, field artillery, cavalry, engi- 
neers, signal corps, and coast artillery. 
Most universities, however, do not 
include all these branches of the 
service. 

The success of commercial avia- 
tion in this country, plus the fact 
that Europe’s rearmament program 
stressed the use of flying fortresses, 
has naturally brought a demand for 
courses in aeronautical engineering. 
Many universities include a _ few 
hours in this subject, others, like 
Notre Dame, offer four years of in- 
tensive study leading to a degree of 
Bachelor of Science in aeronauti- 
cal engineering. Too, there is an 
occasional highly specialized 
course such as the University 
of Chicago’s “Physics of the 
Upper Atmosphere,” which 
deals with the problems of 
stratospheric flight. 

Hunter College, in New 
York, is offering 4 most un- 
usual “timely course” this 
winter. The Evening 
and Extension Division 
of this college for wom- 
en is sponsoring the 
only known opportu- 
nity for the public to 
study cryptography, or 
the deciphering of mili- 
tary codes. This is high- 
ly specialized work at 
which women have 
been notably success- 
ful, but it is almost im- 


perative that the prospective student 
be expert in both mathematics and 
languages in order to decipher the 
codes used by the intelligence agents 
of belligerent countries. 

The Extension Divisions of several 
universities are offering programs on 
the economics of war—its effect on 
prices, production, profits, employ- 
ment, living costs, and national agri- 
culture. 

Social consciousness plays a large 
part in the special studies that are 
being offered, in fact, plays a large 
part in the curriculum of many of 
our leading universities. 

Keeping abreast of our national 
problems, Loyola University of New 
Orleans has a course in _ public 
finance which includes both war and 
depression finance. Types of public 
expenditures, principles of taxation, 
public credits, and budgets are in- 
cluded. Another course at the same 
university has to do with the various 
phases. of federal tax accounting, 
which will be one of the nation’s 
major problems in the next decade. 

Other universities having progres- 
sive schools of commerce offer special 
classes, frequently in the evening, in 
accounting for payrolls under the 
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social security and the wage-hour 
acts. These keep the businessman 
abreast of the recent developments 
in federal insurance. 

The relationship between capital 
and labor viewed from the light of 
collective bargaining is a modern 
course offered by New York Univer- 
sity, while in Chicago, Loyola Uni- 
versity has instituted as a new feature 
an Institute of Social Administra- 
tion. This school is open to both 
special and graduate students and 
consists of lectures and seminars on 
labor economics, public administra- 
tion, and sociology. Such a program 
is aimed toward greater unity be- 
tween employers and employees, 
through their study of the problem 
confronting both sides. 

In Catholic colleges, at least, 
greater stress is being laid on the 
careful study of-the great social 
encyclicals. There have been courses 
dealing with the encyclicals for years, 
but their number is growing, for in 
all walks of life men are becoming 
more and more conscious that Catho- 
lic labor principles can be concretely 
applied to the conditions of our pres- 
ent economic crisis. 

Another phase of modern educa- 
tion reveals that our women are ex- 
tremely conscious of the part they 
have played, and must continue to 
play, in our social structure. 

The psychological principles of 
home-making, and the adjustments 
necessary for success in marriage, 
form the backbone of courses of- 
fered by nearly three hundred 
universities and colleges. 

Both in its departments of 
religion and sociology, Loyola’ 
University in New Orleans fec- 
ognizes the problem of marriage 
and the family. There is a yearly 
course in Christian Marriage, 
while the department of sociol- 
ogy considers the mod- 
ern family from the 
standpoint of the State 
and social action, delv- 
ing into the factors of 
family integration and 
disintegration, the  in- 
dustrial revolution and 
its effect on family life, 
divorce, birth control, 
and the factors of family 
reintegration. 

Chicago University has 
a very unusual special 
course, “The Woman 
and the Law,” conducted 
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by a woman attorney, which is de- 
signed to give women a background 
of legal knowledge necessary for the 
conducting of their households. 
Regional conditions necessarily af- 
fect the subjects that people wish to 
study, and while the man in the 
highly mechanized metropolis is 
amused by a course in tree-ring read- 
ing, the dweller of the Southwest 
understands the lure and need for 
this phase of special study. The uni- 
versities of both New Mexico and 
\rizona have courses in Dendroch- 
ronology, the study of tree-rings and 
their uses in prehistoric dating, also 
in the study of climatic cycles. 
\nother course offered at the Uni- 


versity of Arizona is “Camp-cookery 
for Men.” This, too, may seem amus- 
ing at first thought, but when one 


considers the prospectors, geologists, 
and anthropologists who work in the 
mountains and deserts of the West 
and Southwest, it can be understood 
why it is not only necessary for the 
camp to include a man who, knows 
how to cook, but also one who knows 
how to plan meals suitable for the 
climate. 

In the same way, the universities 
of the great oil states, particularly 
Texas, California, and Louisiana, 
have courses dealing with the prob- 
lems of the industry. Among the law 
courses offered by Loyola University 
is one dealing with oil and mineral 
rights as they are outlined by the 
legislature of Louisiana. 

In California, center of the motion 
picture industry, the University of 
Southern California offers a very 
comprehensive and inclusive school- 
ing which starts with the history of 
the motion picture and carries on 
with such technical points as photog- 
raphy, sound recording, cutting and 
editing, music, art, direction, and in- 
cludes the importance of educational 
and documentary films, as well as the 
ordinary commercial picture designed 
solely for entertainment. As part of 
the course of physics this same uni- 
versity offers two classes in television, 
realizing that television will combine 
both the arts of radio and motion 
pictures. : 

There are other universities that 
touch on the motion picture indus- 
try, but movie-conscious California 
seems to go into the subject more 
thoroughly. 

As for radio, there are at least 500 
colleges and universities offering 
courses which include every phase 





from engineering to script writing 
and program production. Many of 
these are special, or evening courses, 
and attract the hundreds who never 
embark on a radio career, but who 
enjoy having a better knowledge of 
the technical problems of the pro- 
grams to which they listen. 

Various phases of the advertising 
industry are frequently offered in 
short extension courses, but Notre 
Dame is the first and only university 
to introduce a program devoted to 
Outdoor Advertising. This special 
instruction requires six weeks and is 
offered to juniors and seniors in the 
School of Business Administration. 
Three professors of the regular fac- 
ulty, and special lecturers from the 
advertising world, offer lectures and 
illustrations outlining the psycho- 
logical appeal which outdoor adver- 
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IN OUR MARCH ISSUE we 
shall present a tale of Irish life as 
beautiful as it is touching. “The 
Call of the Sea,” by the noted Irish 
writer, Michael will 
warm your heart—and if you have 
ever been to Ireland it will take you 
back again. Be sure not to miss it. 
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tising must have in order to succeed. 
One of the advantages of the course 
is access to a research library which 
will be a permanent feature at Notre 
Dame, and which will be added to 
as new and important volumes on 
the subject are published. 

An unusual course which during 
the last twenty years has proved its 
value, and which could be easily and 
beneficially copied, is the School of 
Foreign Service founded in 1919 by 
Georgetown University. Its grad- 
uates are serving in consulates and 
legations throughout the world. It 
provides training not only for for- 
eign service in its various branches, 
but also considers domestic business 
in the light of international econom- 
ics. It is a difficult course, spanning 
five years, requiring a very high 
scholastic average. Language classes 
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are offered in French, German, Span. 
ish, Portuguese, Chinese, Italian, and 
Russian. Situated as it is near Wash- 
ington, students have access to gov- 
ernment bureaus and foreign lega- 
tions, and under faculty supervision 
student groups visit foreign nations, 

A notable educational develop. 
ment of recent origin has been the 
post-collegiate assemblies lasting from 
one day to a week which keep grad. 
uates abreast of the times. 

Stevens College for Women in. 
augurated such an assembly for one 
day three or four years ago and it 
was so successful that members of 
the alumnae demanded longer ses- 
sions. The topics range from social 
studies to personal grooming and in- 
clude such home problems as family 
budgeting, child training, and in- 
terior decoration. 

At Ohio State an annual post-col- 
legiate assembly is held by each of 
the professional colleges so that grad- 
uates will have the opportunity of 
bringing themselves up to date with 
the year’s new developments in their 
particular type of work. 

The list of unusual courses could 
be continued at length. Some of 
them, such as the University of 
Washington’s indoor ski school for 
girls, or Purdue’s course for house- 
mothers, may seem amusing to the 
thoughtless, but after all, if the 
young women want to perfect their 
skiing, why shouldn’t they? As for 
housemothers, certainly women in 
charge of the living quarters of stu- 
dent groups need modern training. 

And while the volunteer fireman 
has been the subject of some of our 
most robust jokes, he has played an 
important part in the social struc 
ture of our small towns. More power 
to the University of Illinois which 
offers him a “Fire College” for four 
days. This short course trains volun- 
teer firefighters, also watchmen, 
managers of institutions, building 
superintendents, and others in ways 
and means of saving life and reduc 
ing the great material loss resulting 
from fire. , 

Thousands of Americans are con 
stantly looking for opportunities to 
better themselves, and even though 
a subject is an odd-one, if it interests 
us at all why not study all we can 
about it? Our motto might almost be 


found in the colloquial, and amus-- 


ing, exclamation “I want to know!” 
We do want to know—and make it 
our business to learn! 








Wartime Hest Sellers 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Waar is America, involved in a 
desperate war, reading? Which books 
engage the attention of the public as 
the vast and bitter struggle grinds 
on, widened now by the involvement 
of the United States? 

Perhaps it is too early to deter- 
mine the effect of the war on the 
reading habits of our people. But 
they have lived in an atmosphere of 
war and under its immediate threat 
for months on end. Do .the best- 
seller charts indicate that they are 
buying books of quality, for the sake 
of inspiration and sustenance, or 
books whose chief, and perhaps sole, 
purpose is to entertain the imagina- 
tion? 

America’s preference and preoccu- 
pation seems to be with novels which 
divert. It is true that novels deserv- 
ing more than tentative praise have 
been rare indeed. But the excep- 
tional novels have had scant sales. 
Kate O’Brien’s The Land of Spices, 
a novel nothing less than exquisite, 


has made no impression on a public 
agog over Edna Ferber’s Saratoga 
Trunk. And people have been ex- 
cited over A. J. Cronin’s The Keys of 
the Kingdom, not because of its 
brassily trumpeted spiritual quality 
so much as its brisk, crowded, co- 
incidence-oiled narrative. 

There follows an appraisal of six 
best sellers. After reading and weigh- 
ing these favorites, one can only con- 
clude that a time of crisis has done 
nothing to boost the stock of truly 
meritorious fiction. The crowd is still 
clamoring for circuses. 

And it is getting them from such 
writers as Edna Ferber. The prodi- 
gious sales of her Saratoga Trunk 
are a far from flattering commentary 
on the taste and critical faculty of 
the novel-reading masses. For this 
romantic extravaganza is the least 
substantial and the most poorly fash- 
ioned of all Miss Ferber’s works. The 
veteran novelist never was an artist 
of stature or consistency, but some of 
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A genuine talent of no small mcrit is here discovcred 
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her books showed an interest in, and 
competence with, character. These 
appear nowhere in Saratoga Trunk. 
What we have here is a musical 
comedy libretto. 

The principals in this garish pup- 
pet show are Clio Dulaine and Clint 
Maroon. Clio is the child of a New 
Orleans Creole gentleman and _ his 
mistress. Her mother killed her fa- 
ther after his marriage to a plain 
young lady of his own stuffy circle, 
and was pensioned by his scandal- 
dreading family with the provision 
that she go into exile. Clio grew up 
in Paris. After her mother’s death, 
she returns to New Orleans, an ad- 
venturess as ruthless as she is beau- 
tiful. Beautiful? Yes, “spectacularly 
beautiful,” “incredibly beautiful,” 
“unbelievably beautiful,” etc. At- 
tended by two Negro servants, the 
shrewd maid Kakaracou and _ the 
dwarf Cupidon, she is determined to 
marry a millionaire. 

However, she meets and at once 
succumbs to Clint Maroon, a tough 
young Texan, bitter over the im- 
poverishment of his father by the 
robber barons. Clint is “big,” “full- 
blooded,” “magnetic,” “flamboyant,” 
“rakish,” “rowdy,” “handsome,” with 
enough “superb muscular co-ordina- 
tion” to make a girl gladly overlook 
his saying “learn” when he means 
“teach.” In short, “he was magnifi- 
cent, he was vast, he was beautiful, 
he was crude, he was rough, he was 
untamed, he was Texas.” 

After setting New Orleans by the 
ears and separating its citizens from 
a sizable slice of their wealth, Clio 
and Clint descend upon Saratoga at 
the height of the racing season. Their 
adventures in the frenetic watering 
place are curiously dull, despite Miss 
Ferber’s lavish, indeed desperate, use 
of every conceivable device to give 
them color and movement. 

At the book’s beginning and end, 
we see them as they are today, he 
almost ninety, she almost eighty, 
both still “almost incredibly hand- 
some . with a splendor of face 
and figure that had crumbled little 
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under the onslaught of the years.” 
The gorgeous relics are now talking 
about what a great country this is, 
how wonderful democracy is, what 
opportunities for all the people there 
are going to be; and they are giving 
away all their dubiously acquired 
millions to good causes, retaining 
only enough to live on comfortably. 

This patched-on moralizing is as 
much in place and as convincing as 
a sermon on chastity interpolated in 
the goings-on at Minsky’s. For the 
bulk of the book, Miss Ferber is 
lustily slapping great, crude blobs 
of flashy paint onto a sprawling 
coarse canvas; when, at the end, she 
turns about and begins engraving 
the Bill of Rights on the head of a 
pin, she need scarcely wonder that 
her readers can’t read it 

If people faintly resembling Clio 
Dulaine and Clint Maroon had some- 
thing to do with the making of 
America, people very much like the 
characters in Mary Ellen Chase’s 
Windswept had a great deal to do 
with it. This is a novel in which 
performance falls far short of prom- 
ise. Nevertheless, Miss Chase’s quasi- 
failure is incomparably superior to 
Miss Ferber’s dismal debacle. 

Miss Chase writes of the Marston 
family, old Maine stock. The story 
opens in 1880 with Philip Marston 
planning a home on a remote point 
of the Maine coast. He has thrown 
off his mother’s tyranny and is be- 
ginning to forget the unhappiness 
of his life with his late wife. With 
him are his only son, John, and a 
Bohemian, Jan Pisek, whom he be- 
friended on the latter’s arrival in this 
country. Marston is killed in a hunt- 
ing accident. But the provisions of 
his will are that the house shall be 
built and that his son shall be in 
the custody of his business partner, 
james Lassiter. The house is erected 
and bears the name “Windswept.” 
John Marston marries  Lassiter’s 
daughter. Their lives, as well as those 
of their children and of several 
friends, are centered in Windswept. 
Che house and the place dominate 
the story Through the change-rife 
decades down to the present, we fol- 
low the tangled careers of a number 
ot characters. 

Miss Chase has obviously tried to 
do too much in the confines of this 
not so lengthy book There is an 
excess of characters, only a few of 
whom are more than sketches. The 
Bohemians have none of the blood 


and salt of Willa Cather’s Bohe- 
mians. There is a nun in this book 
(as there are nuns in so very many 
current novels) ; she is always unbe- 
lievable and often ridiculous. Wind- 
swept is a rather awkward amalgam 
of a great many incidents which 
have not been blended into unity. 
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MARY ELLEN CHASE 


Quasi-failure but no debacle 


Daphne du Maurier’s Frenchman’s 
Creek will be widely read. One does 
not have to be a prophet to make 
such a prediction. The author’s 
Rebecca was a smashing popular 
success a few years back; the cine- 
matic version of this astute combina- 
tion of the sugary and the sinister 
enthralled millions. There is, then, a 
vast and eager audience awaiting the 
new work. 

Frenchman’s Creek takes the reader 
far away from this violent fourth 
decade of the chaotic twentieth cen- 
tury. Its scene is remote Cornwall, 
where an ancient country house 
stands near a secluded, little-known 
creek leading in from the sea. To the 
country house there retires the petu- 
lant Lady Dona St. Columb, weary 
of the roistering of London and the 
vapid social life of the court. Mar- 
ried and the mother of two children, 
this restless, lovely thirty-year-old 
woman wants peace and solitude in 
the long-unused country seat of her 
husband’s family. Her husband bores 
her, his friends disgust her, and she 
is becoming weary of herself, some- 
thing which I, for one, do not find 
hard to understand. 
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The gentry of the countryside are 
indignant at the bold raids of a 
clever, elusive French pirate, who 
again and again pounces upon their 
property and streaks away before 
they can so much as sound an alarm, 
Dona has a presentiment that she 
and this daring stranger will some. 
how become involved with each 
other. 

She meets him. He is tall, dark, 
romantic but mature, quite a con. 
trast to her tiresome husband. She 
falls in love with him, joins him in 
the guise of a cabin boy during one 
of his exploits, knows new and glori- 
ous happiness with him, and returns 
home just in time to meet her hus 
band, who has unexpectedly come 
down from London at the earnest 
behest of his Cornwall neighbors 
that he join in the hunt for the 
pirate. Despite all she can do to pre- 
vent it, the pirate is seized and held 
for hanging. A series of wild strokes 
by Dona effects her lover’s escape. 
He sails away, leaving her the mem- 
ory of perfect, if fleeting, bliss. 

This preposterous book will evoke 
sighs and bittersweet tears from 
countless readers, and will give them 
vicarious rapture. It is a completely 
immoral story, the more dangerous 
because it fastidiously eschews even 
a hint of vulgarity or so-called real- 
ism. It beglamorizes adultery and 
crime, investing their perpetrators 
with impeccable gentility, with beau- 
ty and spirit. The reader of French- 
man’s Creek may think he is being 
fed saccharin, but what he will be 
getting is really a dose of ground 
glass. 

In these articles on best sellers 
there may sometimes have been too 
much stress on the part that sensa- 
tionalism can, and often does play, 
in securing a book an extraordinary 
sale. It may have been suggested 
that sensationalism is an indispen- 
sable element in the making of a 
best seller. The fact is that it does 
play a principal part in helping 
many a book of indifferent literary 
value to conspicuous commercial 
success; but not a few novels quite 
free of it get on the best seller lists. 

Very different is Mary O’Hara’s 
My Friend Flicka. Laid on a Wyom- 
ing ranch, this is the story of a small 
boy’s passionate devotion to an un- 


‘ruly horse and his emergence from 


irresponsible day-dreaming as the re- 
sult of the trials and near-tragedy 
which this devotion involves. Ken 
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McLaughlin is the son of an army 
officer who is trying desperately to 
make a financial success of horse- 
breeding. His father is a strict and 
stubborn man who does not wholly 
understand his son Ken and finds 
him not nearly so satisfactory as his 
other, slightly older son, Howard. 

McLaughlin lets Ken choose for 
his very own a yearling, a privilege 
given Howard at an earlier age. To 
his father’s exasperation, Ken de- 
cides on Flicka, a filly of a “loco” 
strain with which McLaughlin has 
had no end of trouble and of which 
he intends to get rid. How Ken’s life 
becomes entwined with Flicka’s, how 
he proves her to be no hopelessly 
untamable creature, how the trouble 
and the almost fatal illness she oc- 
casions him crystallize the sterling 
qualities which his father could 
never see, all these make a story as 
moving as it is simple. 

Bearing in mind that My Friend 
Flicka is a first novel, it is evident 
that a genuine talent of no small 
merit is here discovered. A fine sense 
of proportion is used in the employ- 
ment of this talent, as well as ad- 
mirable restraint in the use of senti- 
ment. It is good news indeed that 
this book has been so favorably re- 
ceived by the ordinary reader. 

Another new novel in which chil- 
dren figure prominently is Nevil 
Shute’s Pied Piper. John Howard, a 
seventy-year-old Englishman, decides, 
in the spring of 1940, to make a trip 
to France despite the war. He goes 
to the Jura Mountain region for 
some fishing. His son has died in ac- 
tion during a raid on Helgoland, 
and he is overwhelmed by a sense 
of futility because he is considered 
too old for any kind of war service. 
In the quiet hotel he meets an Eng- 
lish couple with two children. The 
man is connected with the League of 
Nations offices in Geneva and is de- 
termined to stay on there whatever 
turn the war takes. 

With the Nazi drive through the 
Netherlands and Belgium and the 
first infiltration into France, Howard 
knows he must at once leave for 
England. The Englishwoman asks 
him to take her youngsters home 
with him, for she believes it her duty 
to remain with her husband. With 
Misgivings, Howard agrees to do it. 
It proves a staggering task, but the 
old man finds it a tonic to be of some 
use. Transportation is disorganized 
and civilian life generally is going 


rapidly to pieces. Howard struggles 
northward, encumbered soon with 
several other children. 

In Chartres he calls on a family 
he had met in happier days. The 
daughter, Nicole, insists on helping 
him to the coast, where she knows 
people who may be able to get him 
across to England. Howard discovers 
that Nicole has been in love with his 
son and that they had intended 
martying. With success in sight, 
Howard suddenly lands in the Ges- 
tapo net and faces death as a spy. 
But he and his charges escape. 

As more and more people have 
been finding out in the past few 
years, Nevil Shute, now a Lieuten- 
ant-Commander attached to the Ad- 
miralty in London, can invest a 
plain, direct narrative with contrast- 
ing qualities of excitement and 
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His work has pace, tension, feeling 


thoughtfulness. His work has pace 
and tension, but it also has feeling. 
It must also be noted that in this 
book there are one or two traces of 
that romantic amoralism so explicit 
in Frenchman’s Creek. Howard’s son 
and Nicole have had extramarital 
sexual relations. That they should 
have had them seems beautiful and 
inevitable to Nicole. It was all part 
of the pattern of destiny, which they 
had no power to resist. “It was in- 
tended that we should do wrong,” 
says Nicole. This seems doubly 
strange in a book which pictures peo- 
ple fighting against tyranny. Hitler 
is not excused because it was in- 
tended that he should do wrong. 
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The adventure stories of Charles 
Nordhoff and James Norman Hall 
are deservedly popular. These writ- 
ers have, in collaboration, fashioned 
several literate historical romances 
which merit high marks for content 
and form. Botany Bay does not re- 
veal them at the top of their bent, 
although it is decidedly superior to 
the usual novel of this kind. 

It deals with the settlement of 
Australia by an English penal colony 
at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Hugh Tallant is a young Amer- 
ican, scion of a substantial Maryland 
family which fought for the King 
in the Revolutionary War. After the 
Colonies’ victory, Hugh goes to Eng- 
land to get compensation from the 
Crown for ail that it cost his family 
to be Loyalists. He finds that the 
Crown is in no hurry to make good 
his losses in its behalf. Reduced to 
penury, having to struggle to keep 
alive, he falls in with a jolly high- 
wayman, Tom Oakley. From the 
farm of wholesome Nellie Garth 
who, though no accomplice, shelters 
Tom, they set out on a holdup ex- 
pedition which ends disastrously. 
Hugh, Tom, and Nellie are sen- 
tenced to transportation to Botany 
Bay in the far Pacific. 

After spending time in damp, 
dirty, overcrowded, disorderly jails, 
they embark, with several hundred 
other convicts, in a prison fleet. The 
journey is long and has its full share 
of horrors. Hugh, young and strong, 
works on deck and meets Sally Mun- 
ro who is voluntarily going to the 
penal colony with her father, an 
American condemned for sedition. 

The rest of the book tells the story 
of the long sojourn in Australia, the 
escape, and the reunion in England, 
and finally, the marriage of Hugh 
Tallant and Sally Munro. 

Botany Bay is written in the form 
of Hugh Tallant’s reminiscences 
long after the events it sets forth. 
We know from the beginning that 
Hugh has come safely through what- 
ever adventures the chapters ahead 
may bring, that he has achieved 
prosperity and respectability. This 
detracts considerably from the sus- 
pense essential in an adventure story. 
Up to and including the escape, the 
story has the virtue of unity, but it 
peters out in irrelevance with the 
happenings in England. 

This is what America is reading 
in wartime. It could be worse, but 
it could be considerably better. 































































The author at entrance to 
Sisters’ Compound—Chihkiang 


H: RE I am in Chihkiang, living 
in quite a different world from you. 
Different, yes, everything is different. 

My thoughts frequently travel 
back to the day in 1933 when I left 
here. That morning as I sat in the 
boat taking a farewell look at my na- 
tive town, I wondered if I should 
ever see it again—if so, would it still 
be the same? How many of my loved 
ones would be here? 

What I feared has come true. The 
day I returned I thought I was in 
the wrong place. Because all is 
changed. I cannot find words to de- 
scribe the pitiable condition of 
Chihkiang. 

Chis city was built about a thou- 
sand years ago. It is surrounded by 
a strong wall which is about ten feet 
wide and from twenty to thirty feet 
high. There are four big city gates, 
North, East, South, and 
West. The four main streets of the 
city terminate at these gates and are 
also named after them. 

Che city is situated on the Yiian 
River which is spanned by a long 
bridge built on high stone pillars. It 
was constructed about eight hundred 
years ago and has withstood many 
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floods. Communists, ban- 
dits, and Japanese bomb- 
ers have tried in vain to 
destroy it. When I last 
saw it, it resembled a 
busy street. Stores lined 
each side of it. Now all 
is changed. The build- 
ings have been torn 
down, the bridge forms 
part of the automobile 
road. 

All of the familiar 
scenes of my childhood 
are gone. Buildings both 
outside and inside the 
city have been demol- 
ished by Japanese bombs. 
Everywhere there is de- 
bris—broken bricks, 
stones and tiles are all 
that remain of stores and homes. 
Even the ancient wall has been 
destroyed. 

O, my friends, how do you think 
I felt when I saw all this? No, I did 
not lose my smile, but I smiled 
through tears. As you read this I am 
sure you are happy that you are in 
America. It is hard for me to live 
under these conditions after having 
lived in—next to heaven’s country— 
America. 

Now I realize more about the 
priests and Sisters who for mission- 
ary work have sacrificed all and have 
stayed in this war-torn country. How 
great is their virtue! God certainly 
has prepared a wonderful reward for 
them. 

The people of Chihkiang are very 
different from those who were here 
the year I went to America. All my 
dear ones and my friends were with 
me the day I left. When I returned 
half of them were dead. Some of 
them were killed in air raids and 
others died of sickness. All of the 
old Christians and other people I 
knew so well have moved to the 
country because their homes have 
been bombed. 
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Tearful Smile 


By SISTER TERESA JOSEPH LUNG 


Most of the people living here now 
are refugees, wounded soldiers, and 
officials from the northern part of 
China. Their language is very dif- 
ferent from mine. As you know there 
are many dialects in the Chinese 
language. We can hardly understand 
one another at all. I thought when 
I landed on Chinese soil my lan- 
guage difficulties were at an end, but 
now I must begin again and learn 
a new dialect. 

On the day of my departure I did 
not even dream that so many and 
such great changes could take place. 
Now as I walk about the ruins of 
my beloved Chihkiang the words of 
Thomas 4 Kempis come to my mind, 
“Vanity of vanities and all is vanity 
save to love God and serve Him 
alone.” 

I am very happy to be home again, 
but still I miss all of you. I hope 
you will pray that I may accomplish 
the work God wishes me to do. That 
God may bless my dear American 
friends is my sincere prayer. 





Sister Teresa Joseph with relatives 
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A Farewell Hold-up! 


By SISTER TERESA MIRIAM 


A TRIP to the good old U. S. A. 
was in the offing. After having spent 
nearly nine years in the interior, and 
after having witnessed ten Japanese 
bombings, the complete destruction 
of our home and schools, and the 
deaths of three of our Sisters, there 
was much to be told to those at home 
to stimulate their enthusiasm and 
support. 

Poor China! We had grown to 
love her people and now the time 
was at hand for our departure. Part- 
ing gifts came in, Mass intentions 
were given for our safe trip. Truly 
they must have known what was 
awaiting us. At no time in China 
was life dull, but we were now to see 
real action, and that even before 
leaving the Province of Hunan. 

The Post Office truck was our 
travel de luxe. It was scheduled to 
leave about 5 Pp. M. on October 9g, 
but at 10 A. M. on that day we heard, 
“Sisters, hurry! The bus is at the 
station and will wait only a few 
minutes.” 

Our bags were in readiness so we 
hurried to the station. We reached 
there breathless. Bags and passports 
were examined. The back of the 
truck, which resembled a covered 
wagon of old, was lowered, and we 
were installed! 

Besides mailbags, a few natives, 
our baggage, and a spare tire, we 
were the only occupants. We were 
thrown from one side to the other at 
intervals of about three minutes 
each, as the truck tore over the road, 
up the mountains and down around 
innumerable hairpin curves. There 
had been no rain in weeks, and, the 
roads being made of clay, we were 
dust-saturated within and without. 

By the time we reached Tung Keo 
we were no longer dressed in black 
and white, but in a varied assort- 
ment of yellows. The Post Office men 
were very kind. They directed us to 
a hotel and told us they would call 
for us the following day, after they 
repaired a second Post Office bus. 
It might be quite late and we might 
not travel far that day. 

We were disappointed, for we had 


planned on getting to Henyang on 
the tenth and making the train for 
Kweilin. We ordered four bowls of 
mien and some hard-boiled eggs. 
After supper we walked to the nar- 
row porch for a breath of air, and 
what met our eyes but a new Red 
Cross truck with these words in Eng- 
lish and Chinese on its door, “Do- 
nated by the American Red Cross.” 
At once we began to wish for places 
in it but on inquiry we found the 
operators had already retired for the 
night. 

Early the next morning we were 
on the scene. The natives, seeing the 
foreigners, were sure the bus was 
ours. We found out that the occu- 
pants were a driver and two officers. 
We managed to give our card to one 
of the officers, and to explain our 
dilemma. He was most courteous and 
relayed our request to the officer in 
charge, who very graciously gave us 
the permission and told us to be 
ready in half an hour. We thanked 
God. It was more comfortable and 
cleaner by far riding with the stretch- 
ers and gasoline than it had been 
among the mailbags of the day be- 
fore. And here we were starting out 
early on the great Chinese holiday 
called the Double Tenth. 

Celebrations this year were greater 
than ever. First, it commemorated 
the thirtieth anniversary of the 
Chinese Republic, and secondly be- 
cause of the Chinese victory at 
Changsha, Hunan. We must explain, 
for all honor is due to St. Michael 
the Archangel. 

The Japanese have made three 
heavy attacks on Changsha, the capi- 
tal of Hunan, and the Chinese fear 
very much the loss of this city. In 
1939 the city was almost taken, but 
through the great courage of Gov- 
ernor Hsie Yoh, and the prayers for 
St. Michael’s intercession, a great 
victory was proclaimed on Septem- 
ber. 29. This year the city was sur- 
rounded but the Chinese also sur- 
rounded the enemy. On St. Michael’s 
day the Japanese broadcast their 
victory. We did not give up hope but 
even the pagan children and teach- 
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ers contributed Mass intentions for 
this cause. Word now came of the 
rapid retreat of the invaders. Truly 
St. Michael is a powerful defender! 

And now we must get back to our 
trip on this great day. We sailed 
along as happy as could be in the 
early morning. We had been out 
over an hour when, on turning a 
curve, we saw two busses ahead, one 
on each side of the road. Both bus- 
ses had been going in the same direc- 
tion as we. Bags and supplies were 
strewn across the road. A hold-up! 
And we had to be leaving China to 
be a party to one! 

There must have been about fif- 
teen men, all armed with long- 
barrelled steel automatic revolvers. 
Some came up to our car, pointed 
the revolvers and said “Get out!” 
We moved quickly. Explanations 
were of no avail. 

“Hand over your watches!” was 
the next request. But they were al- 
ready pulling them off us. There was 
a lull and we went back into the 
truck but another group of bandits 
came along and -yelled, “Get out!” 
They searched our pockets and ex- 
tracted what money they found. 

They made a good haul for we 
had to carry money for the long trip 
before us. But had they known that 
they had overlooked about five times 
as much as they took, it would have 
been too bad for us. When I was 
relieved of my money I handed them 
over three ten-cent pieces of Hong- 
kong money. Big-hearted boys, they 
returned them to me. 

But the end was not yet. They put 
all the baggage out on the road and 
looted it. We were heartsick when 
we saw our few articles of clothing 
being divided. My bag was being 
carried away because they could not 
open it, so I thought it best to pro- 
duce the key. We had a hard time 
convincing the bandits that some 
things were of no use to them, yet 
very necessary for us. 

We managed to salvage a habit 
each, but they relieved us of sweat- 
ers, shawls, shoes, stockings, under- 
clothing, towels, handkerchiefs, and 
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the like. At a given signal we were 
allowed back in the bus—but our 
baggage was much lighter. We had 
no fear now of our baggage being 
overweight for the plane. The bus 
awled slowly along, and well it did, 
for another revolver was pointed at 
the driver and he was told to wait. 
[he bandits wanted time to make 
their get away into the hilis before 
enal could be sent for their 
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The Chinese gentlemen who so 


kindly took us along with them in 
the Red Cross bus were extremely 
sorry about our losses. Their own 
were also taken. 
With drooping spirits we finally 


got on our way to Paoching to re- 
port the encounter. As every tree or 
I loomed before us we expected 
to see more guns pointed at us, but 


the trip was speedy and peaceful. At 
Paoching the officers invited us to 
dinner, which we declined; but they 


insisted on our resting and taking 
tea. We then continued our trip to 


Henyang, after being told that two 
nights previously the Bank truck had 
been held up and relieved of twenty- 
eight boxes a few miles out of 
Paoching. 

\t Henyang we were on time for 


the Kweilin train. On this trip we 
met with the greatest kindness and 


help from a young Chinese gentle- 
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Many of our readers will doubtless 
be anxious to know the effect of the 
Pacific War upon our missionary 
work in China..Some have already 
asked if they should continue to send 
us money for the support of our 
Missions. 

Strange though it may seem, the 
outbreak of war in the Pacific will 
give our missionaries an opportunity 
for a more peaceful pursuit of their 
work. The Passionist Mission Field 
is located several hundred miles 
within the interior of Southwestern 
China, in the Province of Hunan. 
The Japanese bombing planes which 
for the past three years have wrought 
havoc on our Mission establishments 
will very likely be directed to other 
theatres of war. 

Yes, indeed! our priests and Sis- 
ters are still very much in need of 
your help, good readers of THE Sicn. 
The transferring of your offerings 
to the Missions will not be accom- 
plished as easily as formerly, but new 
avenues for such transfer are being 
opened up. 

Our missionaries, now that they 
will be in less frequent communica- 
tion with their homeland, will be re- 
assured of your continued interest by 
the ever faithful support which you 
send them through Tue Sicn. God 
bless you. 
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man. He was a stranger to us, yet he 
did not leave us until he had pro- 
cured rickshas and told the coolies 
to bring us to the Maryknoll Sisters, 
Tired and hungry, we reached the 
Mission, only to find out there was 
an air alarm. Monsignor Romaniello 
took our bags and then led us toa 
place of safety. Now we are with the 
Maryknoll Sisters, who cannot be 
outdone in kindness and charity and 
thoughtfulness. The Monsignor and 
Fathers are busy arranging for our 
departure by plane for Hongkong. 
That will be another step nearer to 
the U. S. A. 

We started out on this trip hoping 
to be “Bandits for Christ,” to “hold 
up” all our friends and acquaint- 
ances in behalf of our war-torn and 
suffering people. The tables were 
turned on us, but we still feel that 
you who read this will be mindful 
that our visit home is for more than 
a rest. Our schools, our hospital and 
our orphans are all feeling the results 
of the recent bombings, and it is on 
behalf of these departments that we 
are home for a visit. As soon as we 
can gather funds to enable us to 
carry on the vast works of charity en- 
trusted to us, we hope to return to 
our ‘Hills in Hunan,” where our 
benefactors are daily remembered. 

Editor’s Note: The Sisters have ar- 
rived safely at Convent Station, N. J. 
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The major part of Canton-Changsha Highway lies in a mountainous region. However, in this 
territory the road is fairly good for travel due to its solid surface. This picture shows a convoy 
coming down from the Kiu-Foong Peak. Highest in this region, it is 2000 feet in altitude 
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An Interior 


in 
The Interior 


By 
WENDELIN MOORE, C.P 


I AM now stationed in the Mission 
of Chihkiang with the nominal title 
of Assistant. I came here by bus just 
a few months ago, accompanied by 
an older and wiser missionary. This 
missionary told me he was coming 
to Chihkiang on business, but I sus- 
pect he was sent along to see that I 
arrived safely. Otherwise I might 
have been found, perhaps months 
later, wandering dazed and helpless 
up and down the Burma Road. You 
can be sure I would have taken the 
wrong bus. 

A bus ride. in China is always in- 
teresting, with lots of laughs. The 
greater number of passengers in our 
bus were high school girls returning 
to their homes for the summer vaca- 
tion. Two of them were sitting beside 
us. After jouncing along for several 
hours, one of these girls surprised 
me by asking in perfect English, 
“Father, would you please give me 
a drink of water?” I never suspected 
she could speak English, though I 
should have. Every Chinese boy and 
girl who enters high school studies 
English and by the time of gradu- 
ation many do very well. 

Now I did have a half pint flask 
of water in my bag, but I wondered 
how she knew I had it. I suppose she 
thought these foreigners go around 
guzzling cold water all the time. I 
got out the flask. Previous to this re- 
quest for ‘‘a cup of cold water,” the 
other girl had sat on a caramel and 
made a pretty mess of her gown. My 
priest companion, who is a bit hard 
of hearing, had a vague idea that a 








Sisters Mary Catherine, Christina, and Rosario 
with Fr. Rupert at the Chihkiang Mission 


dress was stained and that.water was 
required. Immediately he jumped to 
the conclusion that the water. was 
wanted to rub out the stain. So he 
poured a little of the water into the 
cover of the flask—a little metal cap 
that would hold about a thimbleful. 

A look of puzzled disappointment 
crossed the face of the girl who had 
requested the drink. “What's this!” 
she seemed to be thinking, “Is this 
the big American way of doing 
things I have heard so much about? 
This man can’t be an American, 
passing out water in so niggardly a 
fashion.” 

“I want a drink, Father,” was what 
she actually said. 

“But you can’t drink out of this,” 
replied my fellow priest. ‘That was 
just the point the girl was trying to 
make. So she fished out of her be- 
longings a big mug that would hold 
about a quart. Father began to pour 
but the girl forgot to “say when” 
and my whole flask was emptied. 

Also on the bus was another per- 
son who spoke a little English—this 
one a man, an Inspector of Roads. 
He was rather a dapper looking fel- 
low but with one of those inquiring 
faces that seem to be always looking 
around corners. This gentleman was 
sitting on a bench—one that ran 
lengthwise—in the center of the bus. 
There were no arm rests or side sup- 
ports on the bench. Well, as usual 
on bus rides in war-torn China, the 
bus stalled many times. The miracle 
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is that after four years of struggle 
anything moves at all. Often we had 
to get out and push. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the driver was able to get the 
bus started by himself. He had a little 
trick of letting the bus slide back 
down a hill and then with a slam- 
bang effect of brakes and gears, 
started it forward. This procedure 
roughed the passengers up a bit. 

On one of these back-flips, as the 
downward glide of the bus was 
sharply checked, the Inspector of 
Roads zoomed right off the seat, 
landed in a fat lady’s lap, slipped 
from there to the floor, and bumped 
his head. He bounced up off the 
floor with some fruity remarks for 
the driver quivering on his lips. 
Then catching my eye, he turned to 
me instead. Here was an opportunity 
to air his English. And that’s where 
the fellow made his mistake! 

He ignored the driver, and strik- 
ing a pose, exclaimed in English, 
“How dangerous!” The bus lurched 
again. There was a blur as something 
shot by. The fellow was at it again. 
It was the same graceful zoom, the 
landing in the fat lady’s lap, the 
floor, and the crack on the head. 
After that the Inspector crept to his 
seat, and there was nary a peep 
out of him for the rest of the way. 

At Chihkiang I was deposited at 
the mission door. Here I am, feeling 
my inferiority more each day. I am 
particularly deficient in Chinese 
courtesy. I cannot work myself up 
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to its requirements. I’m just gauche. 
For example, there is that little 
matter of polite conversation. The 
Chinese are great conversationalists. 
Masters of small talk, they can always 
keep the ball rolling—and with zest. 
The weather, as everywhere, is the 
straw at which the person sinking 
in the sea of silence clutches. 

The Chinese will jump at a remark 
about the weather and worry it to a 
frazzle with comparisons of today’s 
weather with that of other days, or 
the weather of this place compared 
to that of other districts. As China is 
such a big country and has existed 
for so many centuries, you can see 
there is an awful lot of weather to 
talk about. I, however, cannot work 
myself into a frenzy over the weather. 
When my vis-a-vis goes into his spiel 
about the weather, I feel like saying, 
“O.K., Buddy! It’s a hot day.” 

Then there’s that matter of giving 
the guest the place of honor, the 
more comfortable chair. I offer the 
best chair to a guest. But will he take 
it? No! He’ll want me to sit in it. 
Right there you have the beginnings 
of a wrestling match with the two of 
us waltzing around the room. The 
guest will finally allow himself to be 
tossed. But I am afraid I show my 
lack of courtesy in quitting too soon. 

Likewise, in the etiquette of es- 
corting departing guests to the front 
door do I fail miserably. Here I fear 
I fail in some of the nuances, per- 
haps going to the extreme of being 
too enthusiastic over their departure. 
This was brought home to me at a 
recent gathering at the Mission at 
which many important personages 
were present. I was appointed to see 
the departing guests to the gate. 

The more important the guest, the 
more fuss is made over him. A bow, 
a smile, and a word of farewell are 
sufficient for ordinary guests. But the 
big shots I must see right to the outer 
gate. And to get to that gate was not 
as easy as it sounds. For all the time 
the guest is protesting at this cour- 
tesy, saying he is not worthy, and try- 
ing to push me back into the house. 

At this affair, one of the Mission 
boys would give me the wink when 
an important visitor was departing. 
I'd hitch up my belt, spit on my 


hands, and get ready for the brawl. 


I felt like a Broadway bouncer. Just 
outside the door of the house, the 
guest would protest against my ac- 
companying him, and would give 
me a gentle push toward the house. 
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I would lean against him, giving him 
a more urgent shove, and he would 
go sailing on a few feet. The iron 
hand in the velvet glove method. 
This shoving and pushing would go 
on till we reached the gate. 

Some of those fellows were tough 
customers and I thought I would 
have to get a stick to them. And did 
my guests show by word or sign that 
they had so much as noticed the awk- 
wardness and the many faux pas of 
the foreigner? They did not. My vic- 
tims showed amazing tact and re- 
sourcefulness in covering up my 
every blunder. Do you wonder that 
I feel inferior? 

Even the mosquito here in Hunan 
makes me feel inferior. At this time 
of year the mosquitoes are plentiful. 
At night we must sleep with a net 


' around the bed. My ritual at night 


is to make a surprise entrance into 
my darkened room and flip the net 
down around the bed. This prevents 
any more mosquitoes from getting in- 
side the net and traps those already 
there. Then, with my lamp, I get 
under the net and begin the work of 
exterminating those in occupancy. 

When I think I have gotten them 
all, I get out again and extinguish 
the lamp. I climb back into bed and 


what a surprise! No sooner is my. 


head under the net than there is a 
concerted buzz in which I detect a 
scornful note that rattles me. The 
battle cry sings around me: “O. K., 
boys! Let him have it!” 

In a more serious vein, I have wit- 
nessed events here that have made me 
admire tremendously those taking 
part in them, and in this sense I realize 
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my own inferiority. Strangely enough 
one of these occurrences is nothing 
more remarkable than seeing flowers 
growing in a garden. I have seen a 
beautiful flower garden surrounding 


a military project, and a dump trans. . 


formed into a lovely park with blos- 
soms and shaded walks. In both these 
instances the work had been done 
by soldiers. On their own time and 
at their own expense, soldiers had 
created these two flowering gardens, 

To my mind, this typifies the most 
admirable qualities of the Chinese— 
their simplicity, their courage, and 
their love of the beautiful. These sol- 
diers had come back from the wars, 
many of them wounded; yet the car- 
nage and the slaughter they had wit- 
nessed, had not stifled their yearning 
for the beautiful. 

Most of all, however, do I feel my 
inferiority in the presence of those 
with whom I am privileged to work 
—my fellow priests, the Sisters of 
Charity, and the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph. Many of these I had met in 
the United States. There they were 
indistinguishable from their fellow 
religious, and I little suspected they 
were of such caliber. 

I have seen fellow priests during a 
recent disastrous air raid, cool and 
resourceful, battling against a raging 
fire, gathering up mangled victims 
of the bombs: I have seen the Sisters 
of Charity look back upon the ruins 
of their smoldering convent, and get 
on with their work among the sick 
and the poor and the wounded. Be- 
cause of the long-drawn-out air 
alarms in Yiianling, the sick in the 
hospital—wounded soldiers and the 
poorest of the poor from the streets 
—were missing their noon-day meal, 
due to the absence of the cooks. One 
of the Sisters of Charity, during these 
alarms, calmly remained in the hos- 
pital, cooked the food, and served it 
herself. This was not the courage 
of ignorance. She knew by experience 
all the harrowing possibilities. 


The Sisters of Saint Joseph, their . 


convent and hospital blasted by 
bomb showers, continue at their 
works of mercy. Daily they make 
their way through bomb-wrecked 
streets to the shattered dwellings of 
their patients. Between air alarms, 
with their meager supply of instru- 
ments and drugs, salvaged from the 
wreck of the hospital, they heal the 
sick in the dispensary and quicken 
the spirits of the unfortunate. Valiant 
is the word for them! 
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DIVINE 
MEUICINE 


By XAVIER WELCH, C. P. 


In SFUDYING the works of God, 
even in the realm of nature, we are 
constantly struck with the wisdom 
displayed in them. Men spend their 
lives in the pursuit of science; the 
race as a whole accumulates facts and 
experiences and records them for the 
advantage of generations to come. 
Yet, the more we learn about the 
wonders of creation, the more it 
appears that God has developed the 
vast and various complexity we see, 
through the operation of a few sim- 
ple laws and principles. 

A man can devote his attention 
to only one thing at a time; God 
cares for all at once. When we devote 
our energies to one thing, other 
interests must suffer. Not so with 
God. Even Einstein, for instance, 
while absurdly denying the Divine 
Wisdom, believes that the same laws 
of force and motion which govern 
the invisible atom, control at the 
same time incalculable masses and 
motions of the most distant stars. 
He says that there is but one simple 
formula for it all—but what that 
formula may be, even Einstein ad- 
mits he doesn’t know. 

God operates with equal simplicity 
in the things of the spirit, in the 
world of grace. To those who seek 
Him and do His will, He gives 
strength even through weakness, 
success through failure: “To those 
who love God all things work to- 
gether unto good.” He alone brings 
good out of evil. Even the crimes of 
men and the catastrophes they bring 
upon themselves and others are di- 
tected by Divine Providence to the 
fulfillment of His own sublimely 
simple conclusion. “God,” as the 
Portuguese proverb puts it, “writes 
straight with crooked lines.” 

This is especially clear to those 
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Drawing by Mario Barberis 


Our Redeemer instituted the Sacraments in order to provide 
for men of every age and land a source of spiritual healing 


who study the greatest act of God: 
the act which He accomplished in 
Jerusalem, when the fullness of time 
had come. It is manifest in that Holy 
Cross which, as we have seen, is at 
once His revelation, and His exercise 
of power, and His guerdon of Love 
—and so much else besides. Let us 
consider how the Cross is His means 
of healing the diseases of our souls. 

For man is sick and wounded. 
He has intelligence, so as to investi- 
gate, as we have seen, the secrets 
of the stars; yet, like Einstein, he 
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can be blinded to the truth which 
of all others is most overwhelming 
in itself—the truth of God's exist- 
ence. As the Fathers of the Church 
have said, the human mind in the 
presence of the Supreme Reality is 
like the owl rendered helpless by the 
very abundance and brilliance of the 
light. We have a will which can 
extend to the mightiest and boldest 
of enterprises, and which may yet 
fail us in the simplest of our duties. 
We marvel at the powers of our own 
nature, for “we are fearfully and 
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wonderfully made”; and yet we are 
startled at the wickedness of which 
we are capable. In days like these 
especially, when war is unchained 
again upon the world, we stand aghast 
at the symptoms of the disease which 
surely does . afflict our nature, 
whether it be due to the congenital 
weakness of original sin, or to the 


spiritual diseases which we ourselves 
have contracted. 

“Who,” inquires Shakespeare, 
“can minister to a mind diseased?” 
Who, rather, can cure a sick soul? 
What physician can diagnose those 


ills which lie beyond the penetrat- 
ing light of the X-ray? What scalpel 
can disclose the cancerous growths 
which ravage the spirit? Who can 
find a drug potent enough to as- 
suage the fever of sin? Yet the dis- 
eases of man’s immortal soul are 
infinitely more dreadful than any 
leprosy or cancer, for they affect our 
real life, the life of the undying 
spirit in which God would place 
even His own divine life, by the in- 
fusion of grace. Christ, by the merits 
of His death, has won for us the 
right to be restored to this super- 
natural life. Only He, by His divine 
power, is able to supply the reme- 
dies our souls require in order to 
live again to God. 

Without Him, we are helpless. All 
the genius, all the labors, even all 
the noble efforts of mankind—for we 
were not completely ruined by 
original sin—could provide medica- 
tion for our spiritual ills. How often 
it happens—as it has happened over 
and ovei again throughout history 
—that men who recognize the weak- 
ness and the failure of our race con- 
clude their various diagnoses by sug- 
gesting some panacea of their own 
invention. It may be a system of 
philosophy—some_ old, old idea 
dressed up in new phrases and catch- 
words. It may be some such poultice 
as Theosophy or Christian Science 
to hypnotize invalids into dreaming 
their ills away. Or perhaps they will 
tell us that it is all a matter of good 
blood, or the state of one’s glands. 
Some—and these are having quite a 
vogue just now—blame it all on the 
economic system, or the corruption 
of political parties. Yet all these 
attempts to improve human society 
by human—or  sub-human—drugs 
and doses turn out, in the end, to 
be failures. 

Every form of religion, which has 
not been altogether perverted, has 


recognized this truth, however vague- 
ly. This explains the existence of 
prayers and ceremonies and sacrifices 
among every people and in every 
period of history. The exact nature 
of the fall of man had become ob- 
scured among the pagans. The very 
existence of the One All-Holy God 
had become confused in their minds 
through the multiplication of idols 
and the imaginings of mythology. 
But in spite of the mixture of false- 
hood and corruption in these reli- 
gions, they did involve some recog- 
nition of a power superior to the 
world and upon which the world in 
some manner depended. The pagans 
recognized, too, that they could not 
help themselves, and that their na- 
ture suffered from some deep-seated 
weakness. They felt the need of help 
which must be sought from beyond 
all the resources of the world. The 


Our Missionaries 


Our missionaries continue 
at their posts in China, labor- 
ing for the spiritual and tem- 
poral welfare of the people. 

They now need your help 
more than ever. All offerings, 
even the smallest, sent to 
THE SIGN for them will 
reach them in spite of the 
conditions created by the war. 


Jews recognized this need more ex- 
plicitly. God supplied these people 
with special helps and revelations 
to keep them from the errors of the 
heathen. From time to time the Jews, 
too, fell into idolatry, worshiping 
the unclean gods of their neighbors; 
but God by chastisements and the 
preaching of the prophets always 
brought them back. They were given 
instructions in the details of worship. 
A whole ceremonial of prayers and 
sacrifices was prescribed for them 
through Moses. They offered animals 
of various kinds in the temple; some 
of these were whole burnt offerings; 
others were partly used as food. Be- 
sides the regular and public sacri- 
fices, they made special ones in 
atonement for the sins of individuals, 
and for particular occasions. 

Yet even this religion, which was 
from God, did not provide com- 
pletely for the spiritual healing of 
man. It was limited, for one thing, 





to a single race; it was like a seed. 
ling growing in a corner of a garden, 
but destined at last to issue in a 
magnificent bloom and to provide a 
new stock for the world. The Jewish 
rites were little more than a protes. 
tation of man’s dependency upon 
God. By the sacrifices of sheep and 
goats and oxen these people signi- 
fied their realization of their sin and 
helplessness, and invoked God's 
mercy and assistance. 

But these rites provided no in- 
trinsic healing; they could not of 
themselves cure the malady from 
which we suffered. “The Law,” says 
St. Paul, speaking of the Jewish re. 
ligion, “having a shadow of the 
good things to come, not the very 
image of the things; by the selfsame 
sacrifices which they offer continu- 
ally every year, can never make the 
comers thereunto perfect. . . . For 
it is impossible that with the blood 
of oxen and goats sin should be 
taken away.” (Heb. 10.) 

So it was that God, in His gener- 
osity and wisdom, prepared for us a 
perfect means of obtaining the cure 
we needed most of all. “By His 
Wounds we are healed”; His Cross 
became for us a perpetual source of 
spiritual healing. “Christ,” says the 
Apostle, “being come a high priest 
of the good things to come, by a 
greater and more perfect tabernacle 
not made with hands, that is, not 
of this creation; neither by the blood 
of goats, or of calves, but by His 
own Blood, entered once into the 
holies, having obtained eternal re- 
demption. For if the blood of goats 
and of oxen, and the ashes of a 
heifer, being sprinkled, sanctify 
such as are defiled, to the cleansing 
of the flesh, how much more shall 
the Blood of Christ . . . cleanse our 
conscience from dead works, to serve 
the living God!” (Heb. 9g.) 

We have seen, in a_ previous 
article, that Our Lord, in dying for 
us, canceled our debt to’ God. But 
the effect of His Sacred Passion was 
not limited to a mere removal of the 
obstacles which separated us from 
Him. He was not satisfied with giv- 
ing us, as it were, a new start. He 
desired to give us a means of re- 
ceiving new health and _ strength. 
Man was still capable of sin. He was 
still suffering from the weakness 
which Adam’s fall had left in him. 
Jesus would become the Physician 
of mankind; a Physician always and 
everywhere available to the souls 
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who would accept His services. He 
yould be, moreover, His own apoth- 
. He would prepare a medicine 
-let us dare to call it a vaccine— 
yhich would accomplish what noth- 
ing else could do; which would péne- 
tate to the very depths of the hu- 
man soul and cure those morbid 
ad malignant ills which laid it 
waste. He would cure us with His 
We rightly honor those heroes 
and martyrs of medical science who, 
in order to save the lives of their 
fllow men, willingly undergo ex- 
posure to some mysterious disease, 
even at the risk of their lives. Our 
Lord desired to heal _ infirmities 
which were infinitely worse than any 
smallpox or yellow fever or cancer. 
He would provide a cure and a 
medication which would save us 
from the perpetual death of the 
soul. ° 
And so He who was without sin, 
became sin for us. He took upon 
Himself our guilt, in order that this, 
the malady of all mankind, might, 
as it were, work itself out in Him. 
He allowed the malice and hatred 
of men to have their way with Him, 
to bring Him to the torture and 
death of Calvary. He allowed Him- 
elf to suffer all the anguish of a 
victim—for only He, being Holiness 
itself, could fully appreciate the aw- 
ful pain of feeling, as in some mys- 
terious way His human Nature, 
did feel, that separation from the 
Supreme Good which sin involves. 
Far greater than the physical suffer- 
ings which came from His wounds 
in hands and feet and from parched 
throat and burning brow, was that 
agony of soul which issued in the 
terrible cry, “My God, My God, why 
has Thou forsaken Me?” Men can sin 
and still think themselves happy; 
just as many a victim of even the 
most dreadful physical disease may 
go for a long time without feeling 
pain or realizing his condition. But 
“He hath borne our infirmities”; 
He suffered for our sins “in His own 


Body upon the tree”; and so He 


provided the priceless ointment 
which alone can cure us. 

Jesus Himself had compared the 
Cross upon which He was to die to 
the image which Moses had raised 
in the desert so that the Israelites, 
suffering from the venom of serpent 
bite, might gaze upon it and be 
cured: “As Moses lifted up the ser- 
pent in the desert, so must the Son 


of Man be lifted up; that whosoever 
believeth in Him may not perish, 
but may have life everlasting.” 
(John 3: 14-15.) So it. is that we can 
find healing by turning to the Cross 
and receiving its virtue into our 
souls through a living faith. 

Our Lord has done more even 
than this. He wished this Divine 
Medicine to be brought to us in a 
vivid, tangible manner. He found a 
means of helping men of: every 
future age and of every land and 
people to realize what He had done 
for us, and of receiving, individual- 
ly, the saving fluid of eternal life. 
He instituted the Sacraments. 

By Baptism we are grafted, as it 
were, to Jesus: “We are baptized in 
His death.” This is our first healing. 
Thus we receive the overflowing of 
His Blood, and its effects become 
ours. 
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Through this means Christ has 
made it easy for us to realize better 
the significance and value, of His 
Passion. It is not for us a mere event 
in history, unique and wonderful, 
but, still, remote from us. It tran- 
scends time and space and is re- 
newed everywhere and always, in the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, and through 
the Holy Sacraments. The tiny in- 
fant, of whatever land or period or 
color, who is sprinkled with the 
water which He chose as the symbol 
of His cleansing, in the Name of the 
Persons of God, and in the sign of 
the Cross, is born again to God, and 
healed of the infirmity of Original 
Sin. The multitudes who throng to 
the Holy Mass, feel themselves pres- 
ent at Calvary, for the Mass is no 
bare symbol, but a wonderful re- 
enactment of Calvary itself. The 
penitent who kneels in the confes- 
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To Christ at the Children’s Confession Hour 


By pe! AE 


M. Mller 


I watch them going up to kiss Thy Feet, 
The penitent children, shriven by Thy grace, 


Solemn of mien, their small souls heaven-sweet, 


Their pitying eyes upon Thy dying Face, 

And know how glad Thou art to see them there, 

To feel, more soothing than all liniment, 

Their fresh young lips against the scarred Flesh where 
The nails once made a cruel and bloody rent. 


Through the Holy Eucharist we 
receive the very reality of that Body 
and Blood which becomes our heal- 
ing. “He that eateth My Flesh and 
drinketh My Blood abideth in Me, 
and I in Him and I will raise Him 
up on the last day.” 

When we have sinned, the Sacra- 
ment of Penance applies to us that 
saving Blood. This is the Sacrament 
which restores us when we have fall- 
en. We can apply to it the words 
of the Prophet, “Thou shalt sprin- 
kle me with hyssop and I shall be 
cleansed; thou shalt wash me, and 
I shall be made whiter than snow.” 

So it is with all the Sacraments. 
They are so many forms, so many 
applications of the Blood of Jesus 
Christ, of the strength He has dis- 
tilled for us in His Divine labora- 
tory of the Cross. 


sional is comforted and assured, for 
He knows that he is receiving the 
same guarantee which was given to 
the dying thief: the taking away of 
the stain of sin, the renewed claim 
to life eternal. 

The Christian couple who enter 
the holy state of Matrimony partake 
of a joy which the world cannot 
know, for they know that their union 
is sanctified by its resemblance to 
the union which Jesus Himself 
established with the Church. The 
priest receives a Sacrament which 
produces within him a share in 
Christ’s own Priesthood, so that he 
is able to multiply the dispensation 
of that grace which the Cross has 
won for us. So the whole Christian 
life is healed and_ strengthened 
through the effects of the Cross. 
“By His Wounds we are healed.” 








Spiritual Bond of the Americas 


No FEWER than twenty-five uni- 
versities and colleges of international 
reputation were represented at the 
first conference on Spiritual Inter- 


\mericanism. The site of the con- 
gress was ideal: Barry College for 
Women, Miami Shores, Florida. Most 


of the delegates arrived in time for 
sight-seeing and a taste of the recrea- 
tional opportunities in which South- 


ern Florida abounds, prior to the 
serious deliberations of the congress. 
In fact, a fiesta spirit, proper to the 


holiday season, prevailed. 

Each morning, Holy Mass was cele- 
brated in the lovely Cor Jesu Chapel. 
Benediction of the Most Blessed Sac- 
rament heartened the delegates at the 
close of the day’s work. Indeed, the 
Holy Eucharist was the golden strand 
that united all hearts and minds. 

[he conference keynote sermon 
was delivered by His Excellency, the 
Most Reverend Joseph P. Hurley, 
D.D., Bishop of St. Augustine, in the 
course of a Solemn Mass celebrated 
Coram Episcopo by the Right Rev- 
Monsignor William Barry, 
Chairman of the Committee on Cul- 
tural Relations with Ibero-America. 
[he Bishop’s message rallied the 
delegates to national and hemisphere 
unity. His Excellency described the 
purpose of the four-day conference 
as one of “discussion of common 
problems of the spirit in the light of 
Catholic principles, and to assert 
common solutions to these prob- 
lems.” Referring to the world con- 
flict, Bishop Hurley declared, “On 
our side the war is not for empires 

the fundamental civil liber- 
ties and moral rights. We shall make 
a chivalrous determination to see it 
through to victory!” 

The clergy, diocesan and regular, 
from the metropolitan area of Miami 
assisted at this opening ceremony. In 
the procession which accompanied 
the Bishop from the sacristy to the 
Episcopal throne were discernible 
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Benedictines, Dominicans, Francis- 
cans, Jesuits, Oblates of Mary Im- 
maculate, and the Passionist Fathers. 
Representatives of communities of 


religious women were likewise in at- 
tendance. The national banners of 
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our sister Republics, as well as the 
flag of the United States, were prom- 
inently displayed. 

At the luncheon meeting which 
followed the Solemn Mass the fea- 
tured speaker was the Rev. Dr. A. L. 
M. Danis, O.M.I., Professor of Social 
Science at the University of Ottawa, 
Ottawa, Canada. The representative 
of this Pontifical institution in the 
capital of the Dominion described 
the place of Canada in the Inter- 
American movement. Dr. Danis 
pointed out that Canadian interest 
in Central and South America was 
chiefly inspired by a desire to pro- 
mote friendship with the United 
States. “Canada has entered the 
American orbit,” he insisted, adding 
that “Latin culture and the Catholic 
Faith are precious ties between 
North and South America.” 

The Canadian professor empha- 
sized the fact that the Dominion 
Government, in selecting its first two 
envoys to Argentina and Brazil, had 
seen fit to appoint two Catholic 
gentlemen. The impression created 
among the people of the American 
Republics by this gesture, it was re- 
ported, was most happy. Dr. Danis, 
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Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, Rev. A.M.L. 
Danis, O.M.I. Professor A. Curtis 
Wilgus, and Rt. Rev. William Barry 
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in conclusion, mentioned the 
interest evidenced in the Inter-Amer. 
ican movement by His Eminenee, 
Roderigue Cardinal Villeneuve, and 
by His Excellency, the Most Rey. 
erend Hildebrando Antoniutti, Apos- 
tolic Delegate to Canada. 

Another feature of the first lunch. 
eon meeting was the reading of a 
telegram from Archbishop A. G, 
Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States. This message, ad. 
dressed to Bishop Hurley, read: 

“I am pleased to send my heartfelt 
greetings and good wishes to the 
assembled Conference for Spiritual 
Inter-Americanism, confident _ that 
the co-operation of Catholic neigh. 
boring countries will be productive 
of a great cultural, social, and re 
ligious spirit.” 

Similar messages were received and 
read from prominent members of 
the hierarchy in every part of North 
America. One of the most inspiring 
telegrams was that despatched by the 
Dean of the Diplomatic Corps in 
Washington, His Excellency, Dr. 
Manuel de Freyre y Santander, Am- 
bassador of Peru: 

“Please allow me to convey to the 
distinguished delegates now meeting 
in conference at Barry College, as a 
result of the Seminar at San Marcos 
University last summer, my cordial 
greetings and best wishes for the 
coming year, together with a sincere 
vote of thanks for their endeavors to 
cement the spiritual ties that should 
bind our peoples.” 

In a letter to Monsignor Barry, the 
Hon. Sumner Welles, Undersecretary 
of State, expressing his interest in the 
work of the Committee on Cultural 
Relations with Ibero-America, stated 
that he knew of “no better activity 
to knit together the Americas.” The 
same note was sounded by the Hon. 
John W. McCormack, Majority 
Leader of the House of Representa- 
tives, who wired that he wished “to 
commend this initiative by every 
means” in his power, offering his 
“most cordial congratulations on this 
fine patriotic movement.” 

The toastmaster on this occasion 
was ably assisted by Father Cyril 
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Delegates grouped before the flags of the American Republics in 
front of Cor Jesu Chapel at Barry College for Women, Miami, Fla. 


Burke, O.P., Professor of Religion 
and Philosophy at Barry College. In 
fact, Father Cyril Burke was the or- 
ganizing genius of the conference. In 
the name of Mother M. Gerald, O.P., 
he welcomed the delegates to Miami 
and, with the generous co-operation 
of the Sisters of Barry College, cast 
new luster on the Dominican tradi- 
tions of hospitality. 

As the luncheon was about to con- 
dude, the Public Relations depart- 
ment of the congress announced two 
wires: one from His Excellency, the 
Most Reverend John Mark Gannon, 
Bishop of Erie and Episcopal Chair- 
man of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference News Service, and 
the other from Mr. Edwin L. James, 
Managing Editor of the New York 
Times. Bishop Gannon, in extending 
his blessing to every delegate, tele- 
graphed that the work was “very 
opportune and_ practical, having 
great possibilities.” 

In his paper on “The Press and 
the American Republics,” Father 
Theophane Maguire, ‘C.P., editor of 
Tue SicN, emphasized the major role 
that the Catholic magazines, reviews, 
and newspapers could enact in culti- 
vating friendship with our Good 
Neighbors. With a wealth of illustra- 
tions drawn from his correspondence 
with leaders of thought throughout 
Ibero-America, Father Maguire out- 
lined the responsibilities of Christian 
editors in the United States to secure 


scholarly material on cultural move- 
ments that could affect hemisphere 
relations. The need for expert train- 
ing in Spanish and Portuguese was 
highlighted by the experience of the 
Los Angeles Examiner in providing 
daily language lessons. 

The necessity of producing books 
by Catholic authors was generally 
acknowledged in the course of these 
exchanges. As one contribution in 
this sphere, Father Maguire prom- 
ised that a volume on The First Con- 
ference on Spiritual Inter-American- 
ism, embodying all the papers read 
at Miami,’ would soon be published. 

A pioneer of Spiritual Inter- 
Americanism was present in the per- 
son of Mother M. Berenice of Im- 
maculata College, Immaculata, Penn- 
sylvania. Nineteen years ago, Mother 
Berenice had been one of the Sisters, 
Servants of the Immaculate Heart ol 
Mary, to inaugurate Villa Maria at 
Miraflores, Lima, Peru. The develop- 
ment of this initial endeavor both in 
Peru and Chile was admirably por- 
trayed by Sister M. Helen Patricia, 
Chairman of the Committee’s inter- 
university and intercollegiate federa- 
tion. 

One indication of the wide interest 
aroused by the congress was the par- 
ticipation in the program of faculty 
members from the three leading uni- 
versities of Washington, District of 
Columbia. The Rev. Dr. W. Coleman 
Nevils, S.J., Director of Archives and 


Libraries at Georgetown University, 
drawing upon his rich experience in 
the diplomatic set of the Capital, re- 
lated the first-hand impressions he 
had gained of outstanding personali- 
ties of South America. As one-time 
Regent of the School of Foreign Serv- 
ice, he was able to report what that 
institution had done to further Inter- 
American friendship. 

Dr. Richard J. Purcell, Professor 
of History at the Catholic Univer- 
sity, was probably the most active 
figure at the conference. Whether 
presiding as toastmaster at the final 
banquet, or acting as chairman at 
one of the evening sessions, or il- 
luminating one of the many in- 
formal, off-the-record conversations 
with flashes of wit, this splendid ex- 
ponent of lay scholarship proved 
that he is an ornament of the Church 
and of Catholic Education. 

Speaking on “A Bill of Rights for 
the Americas,” Professor Purcell as- 
serted that the Indian, largely neg- 
lected in the development of North 
America, had found a place in the 
Latin civilization of Ibero-America. 
The Indian, he explained, might 
“have been illiterate in those things 
which can be measured, but not in 
the intangible things of the heart 
and soul.” The Catholic University 
scholar termed the work of Spain and 
Portugal in civilizing and Christian- 
izing a preponderantly native Indian 
population “astoundingly well done 
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Dr. Herbert Eugene Bolton 


when one considers the small pop- 
ulation of Spain and Portugal and 
the enormous area from the Missis- 
sippi River to the Magellan Strait 
which they endowed with Catholi- 
cism and Latin tongue and culture” 
in the course of three centuries. As- 
serting that “every textbook used in 
the schools of the United States be- 
littled Spain, its culture and its re- 
ligion,” Dr. Purcell suggested that a 
Catholic approach to the history of 
Ibero-America would do much to 
erase misconceptions and prejudices. 

The third Capital City professor 
on the program was Dr. A. Curtis 
Wilgus of the George Washington 
University. Lately elevated to a full 
professorship and to the editorial di- 
rection of World Affairs, Dr. Wil- 
gus, by his clear, objective portrayal 
of “Problems of the Caribbean,” gave 
ample evidence of the qualities 
which have won him numerous pro- 
motions and honors in the world of 
scholars. His speech condensed the 
salient facts about the people of the 
Caribbean area, their occupations, 
racial make-up, educational handi- 
caps and health problems. Professor 
Wilgus insisted upon the key char- 
acter of the Caribbean countries in 
Hemisphere defense, adding that it 
is the duty of the United States to 
maintain “a firm grip upon this gate- 
way to two continents.” 

It was his view that the Catholic 
Church had been “the one outside 
institution to bring constructive solu- 
tions to the pressing social, economic 


and intellectual problems of the 
Caribbean people.” It was encourag- 
ing to the delegates to hear Dr. Wil- 
gus, in his conclusion, state that he 
had never attended a _ conference 
which evidenced a more understand- 
ing approach to our Good Neighbors. 

Mother M. Gerald, President of 
Barry College for Women, arrived 
with the New Year. She was attended 
by one of her Consultors, Sister M. 
Andrew, O.P., Superintendent of 
Schools of the Dominican Sisters of 
Adrian, Michigan. Two Dominican 
Sisters presented papers at the con- 
gress: Sister M. Laurine, head of the 
Department of Romance Languages 
at Siena Heights College, Adrian, 
and Sister Regina Marie, professor of 
Spanish at Barry College. The for- 
mer described the influence of the 
Seminar at the University of San 
Marcos upon her teaching work dur- 
ing the current scholastic year, while 
the latter outlined the role of the 
Miami college in the Inter-American 
movement. One of the efforts in this 
field to which Sister Regina Marie 
referred was the exchange of two 
Dominican Sisters from the Mother 
House of the French Province in 
Havana, Cuba, who studied in the 
past summer at Barry College, with 
two Dominican nuns from Florida 
who undertook courses at the Uni- 
versity of Havana. 

This had special importance for 
those interested in the Seminar pro- 
gram for next summer, inasmuch as 
our Executive Director is known to 
favor Havana as a possible center 
for THE SicN Seminar group this 
year. Indeed, one of the most inter- 
ested auditors of the conference’ was 
Dr. Robert E. McNicoll, Professor 
of Inter-American Affairs both at the 
University of Miami and the Uni- 
versity of Havana. This gentleman, 
although not a Catholic, expressed 
warm approbation of the Spiritual 
Inter-Americanism movement and 
pledged himself to act as the Seminar 
agent in Havana. He is now gather- 
ing information on detailed plans 
for a Summer Course at the Univer- 
sity in the capital of Cuba. 

In spite of the disturbed condition 
of world affairs, numerous applica- 
tions from professors and students, 
eager to deepen their knowledge of 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Ibero-Amer- 
ican relations, have already been re- 
ceived. The Seminar directors, it 
should be noted, have been accorded 
the most cordial encouragement in 





THE SIGN 
this project both by His Excellency, 
the Most Reverend George J. Cary. 
ana, Papal Nuncio to Cuba, by the 
President of the Republic, Colone 
Fulgencio Batista, and by the Unite 
States Department of State. 

In connection with university 
work, one of the five points recom. 
mended last April in THE SIGN was 
repeated by Dr. Thomas E. Downey, 
Historian of the Diocese of St. Av. 
gustine. Dr. Downey urged the or. 
ganization of Seminars to the im. 
portant Archives in Central and 
South America with a view to put. 
ting Catholic scholars in contact with 
the primary sources of sound history. 
This, of course, was part of the Sem. 
inar program at the University of 
San Marcos, Lima, where the mem- 
bers of the group delved into the 
records of colonial, viceregal days 
under the direction of the Archivist 
and Librarian of the University, who 
is also Professor of History, Dr. Jorge 
Basadre. Dr. Downey’s paper was 
valuable in furnishing a survey of 
the archival materials readily avail- 
able to professors and students. 

Miss Therese McQueeney of Clark 
University (exclusively a graduate 
institution) prepared an_ excellent 
analysis of the effect of World War 
II upon the economy of the Amer 
ican Republics. Having indicated 
that 40 per cent of the export trade 
of Ibero-America was choked off by 
blockade and counter-blockade, Miss 
McQueeney gave a lucid account of 
the means by which the United 
States is trying to assimilate the sur- 
plus raw materials without disrupt- 
ing our markets. 

More than once, Dr. Nevils of 
Georgetown remarked on the variety 
and comprehensiveness of the con- 
gress program. “This is one of the 
few conferences,” he remarked with 
a smile, “where I have attended 
every session. There has been no 
duplication, no overlapping. Every 
address has provided information.” 

Credit for this feature of the meet- 
ing is due, at least in part, to Sister 
M. Laurine, Mr. J. Leo Gleason, and 
Miss Margaret Brine who came to 
Barry College well stocked with pic- 
tures, lantern-slides, and many reels 
of cinema film. Miss Brine in pat- 
ticular gave a lecture on “Under- 
standing Mexico, Guatemala, and 
Peru through their Arts” which was 
illustrated by colored photos of 
unique beauty. 

The Loyola University School of 
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Law, Chicago, was represented by 
Assistant Professor John C. Hayes, 
who offered a contrast between prin- 
ciple and practice in the social legis- 
lation of South and Central America. 
In a similar vein, Miss Ellen Col- 
jins, M.A., of Columbia University, 
sketched the principal features of 
elementary, secondary, and univer- 
sity education as each system is or- 
nized and verifiable in action. 

One of the most instructive and 
enjoyable reports of the conference 
was that by Mrs. J. W. McCollum, 
President of the National Council of 
Catholic Women, on “Religion in 
Chile.” With magic touches of hu- 
mor and modest self-deprecation this 
Southern lady related her impres- 
sions of the fervor of the Chilean 
men and women who assisted at the 
recent National Eucharistic Congress 
in Santiago de Chile. Mrs. McCollum 
showed keen insight into the social 
welfare methods employed by Catho- 
lic Actionists in South America. 

Colonel George Stuart Brady, Con- 
sultant on materials with the Civilian 
Supply Division of OPM, stressed 
the interdependence of the western 
hemisphere nations. His remarkable 
knowledge of raw materials made his 
contribution highly instructive. 

A frank and interesting paper by 
Mr. Neil MacNeil, assistant manag- 
ing editor of the New York Times, 
advocated a grand tour of Ibero- 
America by the nation’s leading news 
editors. 

“I would not give these editors a 
junket,” Mr. MacNeil added, “I 
would have them cover these coun- 
tries as if they were on news assign- 
ments.” 

The paper of Dr. George Speri 
Sperti, director of the IJnstitutum 
Divi Thomae, Cincinnati, was read 
by Sister Mary Jane, O.P., head of 
the Science Department of Barry 
College for Women. Reasons for his 
international reputation as a scientist 
were evident in his discussion. The 
theme of “Spiritual Inter-American- 
ism” was developed by Mr. Charles 
H. Lee, LL.B., now in the Legal De- 
partment of the Texas Company, 
while the student viewpoint on South 
American study was voiced by Mr. 
George M. Widney, of Mount St. 
Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

A word of special commendation 
may be placed on record with respect 

,,t0 the accurate, adequate newspaper 
reporting of the whole Spiritual 
Inter-Americanism movement as the 


latter was unfolded both at the Uni- 
versity of San Marcos, Lima, Peru, 
and at Barry College for Women, 
Miami, Florida. The press and the 
radio broadcasting corporations, in- 
cluding the National Broadcasting 
Company and the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, showed true spiritual 
vision and patriotic fervor in offer- 


ing their facilities in order to bring . 


the religious foundations of Hemis- 
phere defense to the attention of the 
public in North, Central, and South 
America. Mr. Edward C. Klauber 
and Mr. John F. Royal did a service 
of the first magnitude to the public 
in their contributions to this cause. 
The departure and the return of 
Tue SiN Seminar group was de- 
scribed last year in a nationwide 
program over the NBC _ networks. 
Announcement of THE Sicn Las 
Americas Awards—the highlight of 
the Conference—was made on Janu- 
ary 3 Over a nationwide hook-up 
through CBS. The program origi- 
nated at friendly WQAM in Miami. 
The first annual Awards, as de- 
cided upon by the votes of an inter- 
national Panel, were bestowed on 
Dr. Herbert Eugene Bolton, of the 


“University of California, and Sefiora 


Ana Rosa de Martinez Guerrero of 
Argentina. These Awards—gold med- 
als—were executed by Sister Helene, 
O.P., of Studio Angelico, Siena 
Heights College, Adrian, Michigan. 
They are bestowed on a North 
American, and an Ibero-American 
who have contributed notably to 
Spiritual Inter-Americanism. 

Dr. Bolton has received degrees 
from the University of Wisconsin, 
University of Pennsylvania, St. 
Mary’s, Catholic University, Univer- 
sity of San Francisco, University of 
Toronto, Marquette University and 
the University of New Mexico. He 
was in the History Department of 
the University of Texas from 1901- 
1909. Since 1919 he has been Chair- 
man of the Department of History 
at the University of California. 

Dr. Bolton has been honored by 
membership in various historical as- 
sociations. His sixteen or more books 
and numerous monographs on Span- 
ish America are internationally 
known. In 1938 he attended the Pan 
American Conference in Lima; in 
1939 he was a delegate of the Amer- 
ican National Committee to the First 
Conference on Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion, held in Santiago. 

Senora Guerrero was Chairman of 
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Senora Ana Rosa de 
Martinez Guerrero 


the Inter-American Commission of 
Women and presided at the first 
meeting of that organization in 1940 
in Troy, New York. She was the 
founder and until recently president 
of the Federation of Argentine 
Women; is a director of the women’s 
division of Accion Argentina, an or- 
ganization to combat Nazi propa- 
ganda in Argentina, and recently 
organized a Model Institute for 
Child Welfare in a suburb of Buenos 
Aires. She is a leader in the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul. 

Monsignor William Barry, who 
had already addressed the delegates 
on “Our Good Neighbors: The Peo- 
ple of Ibero-America,” was re-elected 
Chairman of the Committee and was 
again invited to serve as Spiritual Di- 
rector of the Seminar. Your cor- 
respondent, who spoke on “Brazil: 
Key to Hemisphere Defense,” was 
nominated as Executive Secretary. 
The sessions closed with Solemn 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment celebrated by Monsignor Barry. 
A banquet, attended by the South 
American consuls, gave the delegates 
an opportunity to express their faith 
in the movement and their apprecia- 
tion to the Dominican Sisters. 

Every one felt that the conference 
embodied Spiritual Inter-American- 
ism in action, according to the mind 
of the United States Bishops, who 
in their message apropos of war obli- 
gations, recalled the maxim: 

“The ultimate strength of a peo 
ple is in the things of the spirit.” 











Francis Pierlot arbitrates an argument between John 
Payne and Claudette Colbert in “Remember the Day” 


§ Divniisik is a most important factor in building 
the morale of a nation in the throes of a life and death 
struggle. Without strong civilian morale to bolster it, 
any military machine is laboring against impossible 
odds, and without the proper kind of diversion and 


entertainment, there can be no strong, solid morale, 
either civilian or military. 
We must all be on the alert to detect the termites of 


moral laxity and atheistic philosophy whenever and 
wherever they make their appearance. It is easy for 
those who would allow the arts to be degraded by li- 


centious display, to sneer and belittle the efforts of 


sincere workers attempting to strengthen the moral and 
spiritual bulwarks of the nation and home. They have 
attached a stigma to the word “reformer,” while en- 
deavoring to cover up the fact that if the need for re- 


form did not exist there would be few demands for 
restriction. 

We should maintain our vigilance against the ever- 
present threats to the moral front as well as our deter- 
mined national morale. War will not bring a lessening 
of the onslaught, but rather will provide further loop- 
holes for those who would profit at the expensé of the 
nation. as well as the individual. 


The adult palate will find the deft direction, plot 
ingenuity, and pleasing performances in JOHNNY 
EAGER a satisfying drama. Robert Taylor is starred in 
the completely unsympathetic role of a gangster-rack- 


who makes a pretense of living honestly in order 


to further his illegal activities. A girl sociology student, 
attracted to him, finds herself hopelessly enmeshed in a 
murder case, but a final-moment reformation by the 
ruthless killer clears the slate. The film is restricted to 
adult groups in its appeal and tone. In this classifica- 
tion, however, it is definitely superior material. Taylor 
is thoroughly convincing in his most demanding role 
to date and he receives worthwhile support from Lana 
Curner, Edward Arnold, Glenda Farrell, Van Heflin, 
and Robert Sterling. 


eteel 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER stands much 





Stage and — 
Ocreen. 


By JERRY COTTER 
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A loyal and enduring friendship grows out of the 
meeting of pupil Douglas Croft and his lovely teacher 


less chance of achieving immortality on the screen than 
he did in the stage version of recent vintage. Material 
of this type is more adapted to the confines of a play- 
house, with the lack of action and real plot value pain- 
fully apparent, especially in the early sequences. In 
the theater, the steady flow of quips from the acid- 
tongued Sheridan Whiteside carried the play over the 
dull passages and the dramaturgical missteps. But the 
screen is more demanding, not only in its technical 
departments, but on the moral side as well. Often ma- 
terial that is acceptable for adult consumption in the 
theater is definitely objectionable in the motion picture 
auditorium with its variegated audience group. Too 
many of the suggestive lines from the play have been 
retained to permit us to recommend this comedy, 
despite the many first-rate entertainment features the 
film contains. It is one of those unfortunate combina- 
tions of technical excellence and moral lapse which 
dot the Hollywood record book. Bette Davis, Ann 
Sheridan, Richard Travis, Jimmy Durante, Billie 
Burke, and Monty Woolley of the stage cast, are all 
excellent, but wasted. 


The long-standing Hollywood disregard of the sanctity 
of marriage vows and accepted standards again mars 
what is otherwise a brilliant film in SULLIVAN'S 
TRAVELS. Directed by Preston Sturges, who ranks 
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with John Ford, Orson Welles, and a select few others 
as a master screen technician, this excellent idea and 
the fine technical advance exhibited herein are com- 
pletely dissipated in the face of an unnecessary disre- 
spect for marriage. In the film, a motion picture direc- 
tor named Sullivan sets out to see how the “other half” 
lives in order to be able adequately to portray the 
average man in a forthcoming opus, a document of the 
downtrodden. His adventures are many and varied be- 
fore he realizes that audiences really want entertain- 
ment and not documentaries and social messages. 
Sturges might take a tip from his celluloid prototype 
and find out how a majority of the nation’s movie- 
going public feels about such serious subjects as mar- 
riage and morals. It might be a revelation. 


A great deal of spirited fun for the grown-ups is to be 
found in the antics of Barbara Stanwyck and Gary 
Cooper in BALL OF FIRE. A college professor runs 
into difficulty in compiling an encyclopedia because 
he and his associates are not familiar with the present 
day vernacular. The associates delegate him to set forth 
on a listening campaign, in the course of which he 
meets a stage dancer who provides not only the neces- 
sary slang, but unexpected romance as well. The stars 
contribute several moments of superior play-acting as 
well as an abundance of hilarious activity. Enjoyable, 
lightweight fare for the oldsters. 





Handsome Robert Taylor is romantically teamed 
with gorgeous Lana Turner in “Johnny Eager” 


An event of special importance is the presentation of 
REMEMBER THE DAY. It is one of those occasional 
productions which make even the most determined 
critics of the screen medium sit up and applaud lustily. 
A warmly human document, slightly on the sentimen- 
tal side, it deals with a normal American boy who be- 
comes disillusioned when he finds his teacher kissing 
the man she loves. Adolescent tragedy is averted by the 
understanding and sympathy of the teacher, who 
handles the difficult situation with tact. Eventually, the 
boy becomes a candidate for the office of President of 
the United States and receives a visit from the teacher, 


‘now middle-aged and widowed. It is a poignant and 


moving story, acted with sincerity and simplicity by 
Claudette Colbert, who makes the part one of the most 
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forceful and unforgettable assignments of the con- 
temporary screen. Douglas Croft is especially appealing 
as the young student, and John Payne and John Shep- 
pard provide staunch support in roles of lesser im- 
portance. Highly recommended for all audiences. 


A timely anti-sabotage yarn, basically a propaganda 
piece, has been skillfully welded into first-rate screen 
entertainment under the title of JOE SMITH, AMER- 
ICAN. An aircraft worker selected for a special assign- 
ment on a bombsight is kidnapped by four members of 
a spy ring and tortured in an effort to secure informa- 
tion. Trying to withstand the pain of the beating, 
Smith concentrates on memories of past experiences, 
his courtship, marriage, and the birth of his son. All 
of these incidents are inserted by means of the flash- 
back, contributing heavily to the net result of potent, 
forceful drama. At times the gruesome effects are over- 
stressed, perhaps a minor criticism of what is otherwise 
an excellent film for adults. Robert Young handles the 
title role with ease and assurance, and Marsha Hunt 
and Harvey Stephens headline a capable cast of sup- 
porting players. 


A lavish and expensive production enhances the in- 
herent movie appeal in Edison Marshall’s novel, Ben- 
jamin Blake. As SON OF FURY it becomes one of the 
best vehicles in which Tyrone Power has been seen in 
some time. The story of Benjamin Blake, who under- 
goes numerous hardships and reverses in an attempt to 
establish his birthright, provides ample opportunity for 
a colorful performance by Power and some unusual 
photographic effects by the camera crew. Unrelieved 
by comedy interludes, the scenario often becomes top- 
heavy with super-melodramatic intrigue, but in general, 
the film will find favor with those adults who are avid 
action fans. Gene Tierney provides the film’s most 
discordant note as a girl of the South Seas. She seems 
intent on acquiring Dorothy Lamour’s mantle as the 
most unconvincing actress on the screen. George San- 
ders, Roddy MacDowall, Frances Farmer, Kay John- 
son, Dudley Digges, and Elsa Lanchester compensate 
in large part for Miss Tierney’s freshman posturings. 
Son of Fury is good, if not exceptional, entertainment. 


In this scene from “Johnny Eager,” Patricia Dane 
receives advice and comfort from Robert Taylor 
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KINGS ROW provides the basis for one of the most 
impressive atmospheric stories to come out of Holly- 
wood recently. Pyramiding interest, the result of an 
uncanny sense of pacing and co-ordination, is greatly 
responsible for holding the attention of mature audi- 
ences. Five characters hold the spotlight of the plot, 
acted against the background story of the town. Most 
of the gruesome features of the novel of the same name 
from which it is taken have either been eliminated or 


drastically toned down to conform with motion pic- 
ture standards. The performances of Ann Sheridan, 
Ronald Reagan, Betty Field, Nancy Coleman, Robert 
Cummings, Judith Anderson, and Claude Rains are 
carefully conceived characterizations beautifully blend- 
ed into a taut group performance of unusual excel- 
lence. Kings Row is adult in its appeal and impressive 


in its achievement. 


Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., is a man of many professions, 
but limited capabilities. As our “cultural ambassador” 
to Latin America he was considerably less than spec- 


tacular and as an actor he has never been a serious 
contender for an Academy Award. However, in his 
metier, the swashbuckling, jaunty tales of adventure 
reminiscent of his father’s early roles, he is not only 


convincing, but colorful and likeable. CORSICAN 
BROTHERS, the Alexandre Dumas adventure, serves 
him well as a vehicle for a screen return. It contains 
all the lusty action so popular with the youngsters, as 
well as the required portion of plausibility to make it 





Patricia Peardon and Lenore Lonergan provide plenty of 
mirth for audiences of the rollicking comedy “Junior Miss” 


satisfactory for the adults too. Recommended as a sure 
cure for an overdose of 1942’s real-life melodrama. 


A surprise hit is the new melodrama, MIDNIGHT 
ANGEL. Produced on a low budget, with a cast of un- 
important players, it emerges as one of the more inter- 
esting of the new output. Much of its success is due to 





THE + SIGN 
intelligent co-ordination of good writing and smooth 
direction. The plot is timely, revolving around a black. 
out in an American city with a mock air raid becomi 
the real thing as a result of the machinations of 
sabotage ring. Hardly sensational, but thoroughly en. 
tertaining withal, it will receive a warm welcome from 
both the youngsters and the adults despite a rather 
misleading title. Martha O'Driscoll, a promising new. 
comer, and Robert Preston are the principals, handling 
their roles with dexterity. 


Mystery will always be welcomed by movie audiences 
if the suspense is carefully counter-balanced by suff- 
cient moments of comedy to relieve the tension. NO 
HANDS ON THE CLOCK has the proper propor. 
tions and the result is one of the most satisfying mys- 
tery-comedies to come along in many months. Chester 
Morris, Jean Parker, and Dick Purcell are the prin- 
cipals enmeshed in the plot efforts of a newlywed de- 
tective to locate a missing man. Amusing light fare 
for the adult mystery fan. 


Cartoon enthusiasts will find much to appreciate in 
MR. BUG GOES TO TOWN, a feature-length musical 
built around a community of insects and their fight 
to survive the encroachments of the human race. Amus- 
ing always and occasionally brilliant, this Fleischer 
Studio product is designed principally for children, but 
will amuse those adults who find enjoyment in the 
cartoon parade. 


An engaging musical co-starring Ray Bolger and Anne 
Shirley, FOUR JACKS AND A JILL, is designed for 
those adults who prefer song and dance embellishment 
to plot development. It is the story of a young girl 
who is befriended by an orchestra leader and their 
subsequent romance. The continuity serves merely to 
bridge the gaps between the musical numbers and the 
agile dancing of Bolger, who is a serious threat to the 
laurel wreaths already collected by Fred Astaire. Miss 
Shirley essays the role of the young girl with consider- 
able charm, and Desi Arnaz, Jack Durant, and June 
Havoc are also prominently cast. 


Not all the bombshells are exploding on battlefronts. 
One burst on an unsuspecting, but pleased, public re- 
cently when the engaging, amusing, and exasperating, 
JUNIOR MISS made her spectacular debut on the 
Broadway stage. A wholesome, rollicking comedy, it 
rates A-1 on the entertainment calendar for playgoers 
of every age classification. The plot is negligible, but 
the characterizations, especially that of the adolescent 
exuberant who motivates the action, are so realistically 
drawn and admirably portrayed that the audience often 
forgets the static quality of the plot. 

The Graves family is an ordinary one, likeable and 
familiar. Second generation Judy, the heroine of Sally 
Benson’s New Yorker stories, has an aim in life, a 
laudable one, but in this instance most annoying and 
hectic for the unsuspecting family members on whom 
she practices. Judy’s fixed purpose is to do as much 
good as possible, and: from the fourteen-year-old view- 
point that fixation can often have terrifying results. 
The damage done by an Axis bomb is minor compared 
to the nerve-tearing complications which ensue fro) 
Judy’s high resolves. 
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But it’s all in the spirit of good, wholesome fun, 
and with Patricia Peardon portraying the precocious 
youngster, it is a rare treat in-theater-going. She invests 
the role with a winning personality and a natural stage 
presence which augurs well for her future. Her satel- 
lites in the gay cavortings are equally capable, though 
they occasionally are blinded by the pyrotechnic dis- 
play of sub-deb vitality. Lenore Lonergan as Judy's 
confidante, co-conspirator Paula Laurence, the gar- 
rulous maid, and Philip Ober and Barbara Robbins, 
properly subdued parents, round out a valiant cast. 

Junior Miss is a comedy for the entire family to see 
and chuckle over. It deserves support not only for being 
clean and wholesome, but also because it comes at a 
time when we need the tonic effects of a good play hold- 
ing a mirror to the lighter side of life. 


Quite another proposition is the tawdry musical serv- 
ing as the backdrop for the stage return of Eddie 
Cantor. Never noted for the sapolio quality of his 
humor or songs, the star reaches new, desperate lows in 
various scenes of BANJO EYES, a variation on that 
former hit, Three Men on a Horse. Neither the play 
nor the star were missed sufficiently during their respec- 
tive absences to warrant an expensive outlay paving the 
way for their comebacks. Cantor should take a matinee 
or evening off and drop in to see Junior Miss to learn 
what constitutes genuine humor. The type he still pur- 
veys has been left far behind as time and comedy 
values have marched on. 


Also on the list of current trivia is CLASH BY 
NIGHT, a sordid, depressing, and often ridiculously 
over-dramatic affair from the pen of Clifford Odets. He 
has taken the already overburdened “eternal triangle” 
and laboriously striven to add a note of social signifi- 
cance to it. Twisted philosophy, a too-obvious attempt 
to play up the shoddy features of the plot, and some 
rather bad overplaying by Tallulah Bankhead, Joseph 
Schildkraut, and Lee J. Cobb make this unacceptable 
from moral and entertainment standpoints. 


LETTERS TO LUCERNE is a moving, effective story 
of how the war affects the lives of a group of students 
in a girl’s school in Switzerland. A stunt device is used 
by the authors to inject a semblance of dramatic action 
into the proceedings, but the play remains slow-paced 
and often uninteresting despite the novelty of presenta- 
tion and the latent power of the subject. The progress 
of the war is established through the reading of let- 
ters received by the girls from their various homelands. 
A plea for the defeat of the forces of evil and a rallying 
point for humanity was evidently the purpose of the 
collaborators who wrote the drama. But they must 
have lost their message somewhere in the blue and pink 
and white pages of Lucerne’s letters, for it is never 
successfully transmitted to the audience on the critical 
side of the footlights. A cast of famous daughters make 
impressive debuts in the leading roles, indicating 
promise for successful second generation careers. They 
include Mary Barthelmess, Sonia Stokowski, Faith 
Brook, Phyllis Avery, and Nancy Wiman. The most 
dramatically effective of the letters mentioned in the 
title must have been sidetracked to the Dead Letter 
Office, for they are missing from the finished product. 
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The tragedy of Woodrow Wilson’s misguided idealism 
is forcefully and dramatically portrayed in an electric 
and absorbing drama called IN TIME TO COME. 
It is the story of the War President’s unfortunate hegira 
to the battle-scarred lands of Europe. While the play 
will not settle the controversies which have raged 
around the council tables of Versailles, it does provide 
a lucid background for the present conflict. It is so 
easy to discern the fomenting of the causes of the latest 
conflagration in the attitudes and the statements of 
Clemenceau, Lloyd George, and Sonino. Wilson was no 
match for the centuries-old wiles and snares of Euro- 
pean political maneuvering. As a drama this is occa- 
sionally choppy in its development and rough in con- 
tinuity, but it has been written with deep intensity 
and acted with quiet dignity by Richard Gaines, as 
the frustrated Wilson, Nedda Harrigan as Mrs. Wilson, 
and William Harrigan as the faithful Tumulty. 

Basically, this is a tragic play, but it is definitely 
superior material for mature audiences. It is a strik- 
ing and fearful picture of the pitfalls to be avoided 
at the next conference table. If our next peace is to be 
dictated by statesmen lacking in a proper understand- 
ing of God’s justice and without due regard for the 
rights of all men, then we can expect a repetition of 
the events of the past twenty years. 


By way of recapitulation for those who are planning 
theater parties or individual visits to the theater this 
season, we repeat that the following plays are worthy of 
consideration: 

If the children are along: It Happens on Ice (musical 
revue on ice); Macbeth (brilliantly acted by Judith 
Anderson and Maurice Evans) and Junior Miss (a 
comedy reviewed in this issue). 

More mature audiences will enjoy: Life with Father 
(the theater’s best comedy in years); Arsenic and Old 
Lace (a close runner-up to the former) ; Spring Again 
(Grace George and C. Aubrey Smith garnering laughs 
galore in a pleasant, humorous daguerreotype); Best 
Foot Forward (a sprightly musical acceptable for 
adults); Claudia (an adult comedy); In Time to Come 
(serious drama reviewed in this issue). 

Second choices, objectionable in part, but not com- 
pletely objectionable: Let’s Face It (a musical, not as 
clean as it could be, but more wholesome than most) ; 
Lady in the Dark (musical-drama about psycho- 
analysis); My Sister Eileen (comedy); Blithe Spirit 
(Noel Coward on a lark for a provocative adult ses- 
sion); Watch on the Rhine (prize-winning anti-Nazi 
drama). 

Not recommended on any score, for any audience: 
High Kickers and Banjo Eyes (musicals) and Clash by 
Night (shoddy drama by Clifford Odets). 

Current road shows on the recommended list include: 
Blossom Time and The Student Prince (revivals of two 
popular operettas of yesteryear); Arsenic and Old Lace; 
Life with Father; Ethel Barrymore in The Corn Is 
Green; Claudia and the Maurice Evans-Judith Ander- 
son production of Macbeth, which goes on tour shortly. 

Acceptable as adult fare, with reservations: My Sister 
Eileen; Hellzapoppin; Mr. and Mrs. North and 
Louisiana Purchase. Avoid, by all means: Native Son; 
Pal Joey; Tobacco Road; White Cargo; Separate Rooms 


- and Theatre. 
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By KATHERINE BURTON 


Giving Up For Lent 


WE ALL know the type of man or woman who 
ostentatiously “gives up for Lent.” You offer them 
candy or a glass of wine or a cigarette and you are con- 
fronted by what? A mere “no, thank you”? Never that, 
but by the words, “I’ve given that up for Lent.” No 
fasting in secret for them, though Our Lord Himself 
suggested that was a good way. 

\t the present time—and no doubt for some time to 
come—such a phrase will sound extra-foolish. Greater 
things than a bit of abstinence from luxuries for a 
stated period will have to be given up. 

[ have always thought the Herrick poem on Lent a 


superb thing, and I still agree that a Lent-in the heart 
is more important than a Lent devoted only to ex- 
ternals of food and drink. But this year especially we 


need a Lent of the body and a Lent of the soul too. 
And especially we don’t need people who act as if it 
were something rarely unselfish to be going into a 
church a few extra times besides the days of obligation 
or cutting out a small personal luxury. 


Lenten Fast and Abstinence 


| KNOW a group which meets at a church every 
month to sew for charity. Midway in the afternoon 
coffee and cakes are served. It is a nice break in the 
afternoon's work which, however, is not exactly heavy 
in its scope for any of us. Last year after Lent had 
begun the cakes and coffee came as usual. I had just 
finished reading the rules for Lent as issued by the 
Archbishop and I was amazed all over again to see how 
stringent they are if really taken actually and as bidden. 
And there was nothing in those rules permitting cake 
and coffee in the afternoon even for the charitably 
inclined. 

| think it would be a fine idea if we who are mem- 
bers of such circles would during Lent take the money 
appropriated for refreshments and send it where it 
would feed people who don’t have afternoon meals but 
are lucky if they get two out of three. It could be sent 
to the Franciscans, for instance, for their never-ending 
bread line, or to the Catholic Worker, which feeds many 
hundreds every day. 

Certainly we of the rank and file are taking Lenten 
rules more easily than people used to, or at least it 
seems so. Perhaps partly this is due to the leniency of 
the priests. And, since sewing circles in churches all 
have moderators, there must be some leniency there too. 

It has been so easy and pleasant for most of us in this 
land of ours. But the gray days are at hand and we will 
have to meet them in small as well as in large ways, in 
little uncomfortable selflessness as well as in the great 
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ways of sacrifice. The large ways are made for us and 
we must accept them. The little ways are our own and 
we can take or leave them. But these latter will build 
our morale for the larger ones. 


No Small Contribution 


I SAW a letter a few days ago, received by a woman 
in defense work. It came from a very sick woman in a 
hospital, a chronic invalid, and it was full of worry lest 
too many nurses desert their posts to rush into the Army 
when they were needed in less exciting spots, or too 
many women give up charity work for the poor around 
them to go on war work committees. She called the 
work on the home front “quiet and undramatic,” but 
hoped that women would be unselfish enough to stick 
to it in sufficient numbers to keep it going. She added 
that she was sad that she herself could do so little. “I 
can't do active defense work, but I can complain less 
about my pain and so release the nurse to look out for 
the other women in my ward.” 

It sounds like a small contribution but it is not. For 
it involves the sacrifice of the thing she needs most. 
How many of us are doing that? 


Extra Time For Prayer 


ONE OTHER sacrifice we can make, all of us, in 
the way of giving up. We can give up some extra time 
for prayer. In fact, it might be a good idea if, in addi- 
tion to giving up the refreshments, the sewing circles 
spent the usual refreshment period in going into a 
church and praying before the Blessed Sacrament— 
praying together. 

Years ago, during the other war, Father Vernon 
Johnson, then a famous Anglican preacher, later a con- 
vert to the Church, suggested such group prayer—a few 
here and there on their knees together, then in larger 
groups, until the whole world would be praying. Lately 
I saw a similar suggestion from another English con- 
vert, Dr. Orchard, now in this country. And yesterday I 
heard a priest from one of our foreign mission orders 
preaching, asking help for the work abroad now so 
threatened and wrecked. His face was tired with worry, 
but his voice was brave and confident as he said over 
and over again in his sermon the words of Our Lord: 
“Go to all the world.” 

And I thought that unless we go to all the world with 
our prayer and pray for all the world, the little Lenten 
sacrifices and the large ones too won't really matter. 
For the world must turn to prayer—prayer for all the 
world, for friends and enemies, for good men and bad 
men, if we are all to be saved, in body perhaps, in 
spirit surely. 
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Catholic Witnesses at Protestant Wedding 


May Catholics act as witnesses—best man and 
bridesmaid—at the marriage of two non-Catholics?— 
MALDEN, MASS. 


The answer depends on the nature of this participa- 
tion. If the wedding is a sacred rite, Catholics may not 
participate actively in it, as it is contrary to the Canon 
Law (Canon 1258, No. 1), though for a good reason, 
as relationship or friendship, they may be present at it 
in a passive and material manner, provided there is no 
scandal and no danger of perversion. 

Some theologians, however, hold that a Catholic for 
a grave cause may act as best man or bridesmaid at a 
Protestant wedding in this country, because this as- 
sistance is considered merely as a civil act and not part 
of a sacred rite. Other theologians take a stricter view 
of the matter and hold that it is unlawful and should 
not be tolerated. In the absence of a particular prohi- 
bition against such participation by the Bishop of the 
diocese, the Pastor of the place where the marriage is to 
take place should be consulted, as he is ordinarily the 
best judge of local conditions and will know whether 
it will cause scandal to the faithful and endanger the 
faith of the witnesses, 


Mixed Marriage Before Minister 


A Catholic girl and a Protestant man, each bap- 
tized, were married before a Protestant minister. They 
are now divorced. Can another Catholic girl marry 
this man in the Catholic Church?—scRaNTON, PA. 


Since Catholics cannot marry validly except before 
an authorized priest and at least two witnesses, it fol- 
lows that the above marriage was invalid before the 
Church. However, it belongs to the Ordinary of the 
diocese through the Pastor to declare the marriage 
invalid on account of clandestinity, or the non-observy- 
ance of the proper Catholic form of marriage. After the 
declaration of invalidity, there still exists the impedi- 
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ment of mixed religion between the Protestant and 
the Catholic who wishes to marry him. The petition 
for a dispensation from the impediment must be made 
to the Ordinary through her Pastor. 


Purgatory 


Please tell me what you can about Purgatory. 
Where I work the Catholics on the job feel there is 
no such place.—HYDE PARK, MASS. 


There is plenty to say about Purgatory, but we shall 
stick to the essentials and refer you to Catholic books 
and pamphlets of instruction for a fuller treatment of 
the matter. 

That there is a Purgatory is the plain teaching of 
the Church, based upon tradition and the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The Church from the beginning has prayed for 
the dead—except the martyrs, who washed away all 
their sins in their blood shed for the love of Christ. 
Now, it is folly to pray for the souls in Hell, since they 
cannot be helped—and for the souls in Heaven, since 
they need no help. The souls in Purgatory can be 
helped by the prayets and sacrifices of the faithful be- 
cause they are undergoir.g the process of purification, 
so as to fit them for admission into Heaven, into which 
nothing that is defiled shall enter. The Second Book 
of Maccabees (12: 43-46) expressly says, “it is a holy 
and a wholesome thought to pray for the dead that 
they may be loosed from their sins.” Our Lord implied 
that there were some sins forgiven in the next life, 
when He said that the sin against the Holy Ghost shall 
not be forgiven in this life, nor in the world to come. 
(Matt. 12: 32.) 

Holy Scripture frequently says that God will render 
to every man according to his works. Those who are 
friends of God and die in His grace without any debt 
to His justice will go to Heaven immediately; those 
who die in the state of mortal sin will go to Hell 
immediately. But what of that large number who die 
in His grace, but with lesser sins on their souls and 
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with forgiven sin still incompletely expiated? They are 
not wicked enough for Hell and not pure enough for 
Heaven. The Catholic doctrine is that they go to 
Purgatory to submit to the purifying fires till every 
stain is purged away and every debt to divine justice 
paid, even to the last farthing. This is a most reason- 
able doctrine; but it is not merely a deduction of 
reason. It is a doctrine handed down from the early 
Church in tradition, hence is revealed by God. 

We find it difficult to believe that any Catholic would 
deny this doctrine. If what you say is true, your Catho- 
lic co-workers are either intimidated or very badly 
instructed, 


Varriage of Catholic Before Minister Invalid 


I understand that a Catholic man who marries a 
Protestant girl—or a Catholic girl—in a Protestant 
church before a minister, has contracted a marriage 
that is recognized as valid in the eyes of the Catholic 
Church. I understand further that there is no need to 
have the ceremony performed over again before a 
Catholic priest, nor to have the marriage blessed. 
Examples of churches I mean are the Anglican, 
Methodist Episcopal, etc., whose Orders are. recog- 
nized as valid. Please advise as to the correctness of 
my information.—WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


\ll your information in this matter is false. First, 
Catholics, whether they marry other Catholics or non- 
Catholics, cannot marry validly except before a duly 
authorized priest and at least two. witnesses. Those who 
either before or after marriage in the Catholic Church 
go before a non-Catholic minister of religion, acting 
as such, to give or renew their consent, incur excom- 
munication, which is reserved to- the Ordinary for 
absolution (Canons 1063, 2319). Hence, Catholics who 
attempt marriage before anyone other than an author- 
ized priest are not married in the eyes of the Church. 
‘They must either separate or have their marriage vali- 
dated before the Church. 

Orders conferred according to the Anglican Rite 
were declared invalid by Pope Leo XIII in 1896. Other 
Protestant Rites of ordination are also invalid. Even 
though a Protestant minister had received valid Orders, 
he would not be authorized to assist at the marriages 
of Catholics; nor could any Catholic priest witness a 
marriage validly, unless he were duly authorized. 


Servile Work on Sundays 


Your explanation regarding permissible labor on 
Sunday in the November issue aroused a controversy 
in my family. Will you kindly give an explicit reply 
to the following questions: Would it be allowed a 
working man to put up storm windows on Sunday 
and to cut the grass? Would it be permitted to write 


poetry on Sunday, to be sold for profit?—BuFFALO, 
N. Y. 


What the Church forbids on Sundays and Holydays 
of Obligation are servile works, judicial proceedings, 
and civic occupations—unless the latter are made lawful 
by legitimate custom or indult—because these things 
are incompatible with divine worship and the repose 
of mind and body prescribed by the Third Command- 
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ment. Servile work is that which requires bodily rather 
than mental activity and in ancient times was per. 
formed only by slaves (servi). Liberal and mixed works 
are not forbidden. The first are the product of skill 
and are due rather to mental than physical effort. The 
second are not exclusively physical or mental, but some 
of each, and are done by all classes of people, as making 
a journey on foot. 

Putting up storm windows and cutting grass are in 
the class of servile works and are forbidden, except for 
a just cause, e. g., if a sudden storm arose and putting 
up windows was necessary to prevent damage. It is hard 
to conceive a case of necessity for cutting grass. Writing 
poetry is in itself a liberal work and may be done or 
attempted on Sundays and Holydays. Works are classi- 
fied to their nature, not according to the intention of 
the agent. Writing poetry with the intention to sell it 
does not make it forbidden, nor does cutting grass 
merely for exercise make it permissible. 


Knitting on Sunday: Not Paying Bills 


(1) Knitting on Sundays seems to calm my mind; 
it also helps me to get along more quickly with my 
knitting. I cannot see any harm in it, no more than 
to read a secular book. Sunday is a long day for me 
and I love to knit. (2) I heard two Catholic women— 
“shining lights” too—who said that they had not paid 
certain debts because bills had not been sent. Is this 
honest?—NEW LONDON, CONN. 


(1) Ordinary knitting is generally classed among 
servile works and therefore forbidden on Sundays and 
Holydays. If you felt that it would help you pass the 
time, you could make sure that you were not guilty 
of sin by asking for a dispensation from your Pastor. 
The Canon Law gives him the power to dispense in 
this matter for a good reason. 

(2) Debts which are certain should be paid—and 
promptly, too. If the sending of a bill is merely an 
oversight on the part of the creditor, the debtor ought 
in justice to pay what he owes anyway. The case is 
different if the creditor deliberately omits to send a 
bill, for by so doing he implicitly cancels any debt. 


Religious Liberty in Spain 


The following question and answer appeared in 
one of our local papers. “Q. Is there religious free- 
dom in Spain? A. No. Under Franco there is one 
religion, Catholic.” How should I interpret such an 
answer? Surely, it can’t mean that all other religions 
are persecuted.—HARTFORD, CONN. 


During the Civil War in Spain, Roy Howard, Editor 
of the World-Telegram of New York, interrogated the 
Nationalist leader about his religious policy. General 
Franco answered, “We stand for freedom of conscience 
and respect for religion in that great comprehensive 
spirit which permitted mosques and synagogues to re- 
main open under the state.” 

This is the situation in Spain today. There is free- 
dom of conscience and respect for all religions. The 
Catholic Church is the official religion of the Spanish 
nation, but other cults may be freely exercised., The 
answer given above is contrary to the facts. 
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Receiving Holy Communion 
Through Custom 


In Volume II of “Divine Communications,” edited 
by Canon Saudreau, the following quotation from 
one of the revelations to Saint Gertrude is given: 
“There is a reward for those who approach the 
Sacrament [Holy Eucharist] with desire and love, and 
another for those who are governed by fear and 
respect, and finally there is yet another for those 
who prepare for it by performing various exercises, 
but there is no reward for those who receive Me 
only through custom.” Book 3, Chap. 26. The last 
clause is stated definitely in the negatrwe. How is it 
to be reconciled with the teaching of the Church on 
the action of the sacraments ex opere operato?— 
MOMENCE, ILL. 


When private revelations conflict with the dogmatic 
teaching of the Church, it must be attributed to error 
on the part of the person favored with the revelation, 
or to the persons who publish their revelations. It is 
well to read the Preface in Volume I of Divine Com- 
munications in which Canon Saudreau advises the 
reader about the attitude he should take toward private 
revelations in general. This sentence especially should 
be kept in mind. “Theologians teach us that, even when 
reported by the saints, it is impossible to guarantee 
with absolute certainty the divine origin of private 
revelations; even the greatest saints may occasionally 
have been deceived, when they thought it was God 
who was speaking to them.” Again, “in order to weigh 
them properly, we ought among other things to con- 
sider whether they are reported by the same person 
who heard them, or by other witnesses; and whether the 
person who heard them reported them or wrote them 
down immediately afterward, or only after a long in- 
terval.” Commenting on the accuracy of Saint Teresa 
of Avila in distinguishing between what Our Lord told 
her and what she inferred from it, the editor says, “But 
all God’s favored souls do not take the same precau- 
tion, and some of them may reproduce less accurately 
the ideas which were communicated to them.” 

There is some obscurity about the meaning of the 
quotation you give, assuming that it is authentic. It 
may refer to the immediate effect of Holy Communion 
—the infusion of an increase of sanctifying grace; or it 
may mean the extra merit due to a devout prepara- 
tion for Holy Communion. If the first, the clause in 
question seems to contradict the teaching of the Church 
on the efficacy of the Sacraments, which produce sancti- 
fying grace ex opere operato. Of course, the better the 
dispositions of the recipient, the more grace will he 
receive. Only those who put an obex (obstacle) to the 
infusion of grace fail to receive the Sacraments fruit- 
fully. The substantial obex is mortal sin. Routine or 
custom are dangers to be avoided in works of piety, as 
the Church warns the faithful in regard to frequent 
Communion. In itself, however, custom would hardly 
be the total motive for receiving Holy Communion, or 
the predominant motive excluding all other good 
motives. 

The clause may mean that one who receives Holy 
Communion in a routine manner will not merit as 
large an infusion of grace as one who approaches the 
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Holy Table with due reverence and the fervor of char- 
ity. Or, as said above, it may refer to the extra merit 
lost because of the lack of a supernatural motive. 
Whatever the solution is, the certain doctrines of faith 
and the common teaching of theologians must prevail 
over private revelations. 


Catholic Church and Italian 
Campaign in Ethiopia 
How does the Catholic Church justify its stand in 
sponsoring the Italian-Ethiopian campaign, where 
thousands of defenseless Ethiopian natives were 
slaughtered with modern machine guns and bombed 
from the air?—PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The assumption that the Catholic Church “spon- 
sored” the Italian campaign in Ethiopia is prepos- 
terous. Pope Pius XI was criticized for not openly 
condemning the Italian attack, but the evidence amply 
proves that he did everything within his power as a 
moral and neutral authority to prevent the war. Be- 
yond that he could not go without causing greater 
evils than those he wished to prevent. Article XXIV 
of the Lateran Treaty between Italy and the Vatican 
State expressly stipulates that the Holy See “desires to 
remain, and will remain, extraneous to all temporal 
disputes unless the contending parties make an 
appeal in unison to its pacifying mission; at the same 
time reserving to itself the right in all cases to exercise 
its moral and spiritual power.” Neither Italy nor Ethi- 
opia appealed to the Holy See to arbitrate their differ- 
ences; hence the Holy See could not formally act as 
arbitrator and judge. 

That Pius XI exercised the moral and spiritual power 
of the papacy to avert war is clear from the record. 
Before the campaign began, in the course of an address 
to the Cardinals on Christmas Eve, 1934, he said: “If, 
perchance, by some impossible supposition, by some 
new phenomenon of suicidal and homicidal mania 
amongst nations, there should prove to be persons who 
prefer not peace but war, we have another prayer which 
it becomes our duty to utter, and we must pray to our 
Blessed Lord, ‘Scatter Thou the nations that delight 
in War.’” He repeated this warning on April 1, 1935, 
and called a war of aggression a “crime.” On August 8, 
1935, he again referred to the situation and called for 
peace “in accordance with truth, justice, and charity.” 
On August 27, 1935, he considered the Italian view- 
point as to the need of expansion, a defensive war, etc., 
but he said that the need of expansion, even if true, 
should be arranged without recourse to war, and that 
even a just defense demands that it be made with due 
moderation. 

‘There were many elements to be considered in this 
question—political, social, and ethical—which are usu- 
ally ignored by those who criticize the Pope. Snap 
judgments are bound to be false and unjust. The Pope 
himself was the best judge as to the extent and the 
manner of using his moral power over the issue. The 
unprejudiced observer will, we think, agree that he did 
everything possible to him to avert the war; and after 
his efforts to prevent it failed, he strove to limit it to 
Ethiopia, lest it become a general war. Pius XI was a 
vigorous and sincere proponent of peace, as the record 
of his pontificate shows. 
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Perfect Contrition: Performing Penance 


(1) What is an act of perfect contrition and when 
is it ordinarily said? (2) When is the penance given 
in confession ordinarily said?—SsCRANTON, PA. 


(1) Contrition in general is defined by the Council 
of Trent to be “sorrow of spirit and detestation for 
sins we have committed’ with the purpose of not sin- 
ning in the future.” When this sorrow and detestation 
for sin springs from the love of God, who is infinitely 
good and worthy of being loved above everything else, 
contrition is perfect. Perfect contrition justifies a man 
even outside the Sacrament of Penance. It includes the 
desire to receive the Sacrament and the obligation of 
confessing exists. The act of contrition usually made by 
the faithful is a perfect act of contrition. It expresses 
sorrow and detestation for sin, not only because of the 
fear of Hell and the loss of Heaven, but because of the 
goodness of God, “Who art all good and deserving of 
all my love.” 

(2) The penance given in confession should be said 
as soon as possible and should not be deferred, unless 
it cannot be performed at once. Consequently, if the 
penance consists of prayers—which is usually the case— 
they should be said before one leaves the church. The 
doing of one’s penance is an integral part of the Sacra- 
ment, and it is sinful to neglect it or to delay doing it 
without good reason. ; 


Mary Ellen Chase 


May I ask if Mary Ellen Chase, author of the recent 
novel “Windswept,” is a convert to the Catholic 
Church?—PaAssalIc, N. J. 


She is not a convert, so far as we know. We read 
somewhere that she taught at one time in a Catholic 
girls’ school in the West. For definite information we 
suggest that you inquire of her publisher, The Mac- 
millan Company of New York City. 


Saturday Dedicated to Mary 


When in Spain some years ago I was told that 
among the clergy Saturday is regarded as belonging 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary, while Sunday is con- 
sidered as being the Lord’s Day. I was also told that 
one of the Church Councils of the Middle Ages of- 
ficially designated Saturday as the day of the Virgin 
Mary. Is this true? In America, however, people do 
not mention nor regard Saturday as the day dedi- 
cated to Mary.—CANAL ZONE. 


In the popular devotion of the faithful Saturday is 
dedicated to the honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
This attitude is general throughout the Church, though 
its expression may be more pronounced in some places 
and among certain groups than in others. We do not 
know of any legislation making this designation official. 
The liturgy, however, implies a recognition of this 
attitude. Prior to the reform of the breviary in 1912, a 
votive office was assigned to each day of the week— 
Monday in honor of the Holy Angels, Tuesday to the 
Apostles, Wednesday to Saint Joseph, Thursday to the 
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Blessed Sacrament, Friday to the Passion of Christ, ang 
Saturday to the Blessed Virgin. Today the Office of the 
Blessed Virgin is prescribed on Saturdays outside Lent 
and Advent, when a feast of semi-double rank or higher 
does not occur. 


Patroness of Aviators 


In “Categorica” of your December issue, Our Lady 
of Loreto was listed as the patroness of airmen, Is 
this designation official, and have any medals been 
struck off in honor of the Blessed Virgin under this 
titlc?—POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


The designation of Our Lady of Loreto as patroness 
of aviators was officially made by the Church some 
years ago. We have heard that medals in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin under this title were made, but they 
do not seem to be available now. You should inquire 
at religious goods stores. 


Traffic Laws 


Are the traffic laws merely penal or do they oblige 
in conscience, so that a minor violation is a venial 
sin and a major violation a mortal sin?—LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Many civil laws are merely penal, that is, they do not 
oblige in conscience to do or omit doing something, 
but only to undergo the penalty if the law is violated. 
One of the norms for judging the binding force of 
civil laws is the opinion of conscientious citizens. We 
think that it is fairly certain that the traffic laws are 
penal in character. It would be absurd, for instance, 
to hold that an autoist who passed a red light on an 
open road, with no other car in sight in either direction, 
would be guilty of any moral fault. Fear of the penalty 
is sufficient sanction for the enforcement of traffic laws. 
There is no need to multiply the obligations binding 
in conscience. 


Saint Eleanor 


Is there a Saint Eleanor?—uNION CITY, N. J. 


Eleanor, according to the pamphlet by Norman High 
Romanes, Saints’ Names for Girls, is a variant form of 
Helen. Saint Helen was an Empress and the mother of 
the Emperor Constantine, under whom the Roman 
world first became Christian. Saint Helen was not 
baptized until after the peace of the Church was estab- 
lished by Constantine A. D. 313. She discovered the 
true Cross on which Our Lord was crucified, which 
event is commemorated by the Church on May 3rd. 
She also is credited with having discovered and trans- 
ferred to Rome the Scala Santa, the staircase of Pilate’s 
house in Jerusalem, up which Our Lord must have 
passed during His trial. She died A. D. 328, and her 
feast is kept on August 18. In art she is shown wearing 
a crown and holding an open book, or supporting a 
large cross. 

Eleanor may also be another form of Eleonora. 
According to Father Weidenhan, Baptismal Names, 
Eleonora was a martyred virgin of Birmingham. August 
16 is her feast day. 
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Letters should as a rule be 
limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the 
right of cutting. Opinions expressed herein are the 
writer's and not necessarily those of the Editor. Intelli- 
gent comment concerning matters having relation to 
Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Communica- 
tions should bear the name and address of writers. 


SHort Stories: Enip DInnis 


EpitoR OF THE SIGN: 

Iam not much given to reading short stories or fiction 
of any kind in Catholic magazines, but of late I have 
been reading the short stories in THE SicGNn. I must con- 
fess that I was surprised at their high level of excellence, 
as I had thought that only the large circulation secular 
magazines carried really first class short stories. Enid 
Dinnis’ stories are in a class by themselves. There is an 
ethereal, other-world charm about them that I have 
found in no other author. As a writer of Catholic short 
stories I do not think she has an equal today. Special 
congratulations, too, are due F. B. Russell for the de- 
lightful story, “The Widow’s Daughter,” which ap- 
peared in the January issue. 


New York City VivIAN BUTLER 


A Hicu Goat 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

In a recent issue, Katherine Burton raised the ques- 
tion, who is a Catholic writer? The definition is simple. 
A Catholic writer is one whose writings achieve a degree 
of spiritual elevation, exalt the practice of Christian vir- 
tues, put in full, bright light the truths and ideals 
emanating from the inexhaustible teaching of the 
Church. Only such a writer can qualify as a truly 
Catholic writer. 

Such a writer takes part in Catholic Action, which 
means that his writings are a form of apostolate. In his 
zeal for the Church and for the spiritual good of his 
readers, he should instill into their minds and imagina- 
tions the beauty of Christian virtues, the value of sacri- 
fice, the existence of a goal at the top of an arduous 
ascension toward which we should have our eyes fixed 
and our souls gravitated. We have enough easy-going, 
realistic, too human, and too worldly approach to the 
individual and social life from other sources. A dis- 
criminating Catholic reader wants something that 
brings him closer to God, that stimulates his good de- 
sires, that carries him to Heaven, rather than something 
that appeals to his lower nature, his passions, and his 
selfishness. 


Hyattsville, Md. F. CECCHETTI 


Ho.Litywoop Dracons, MEXICAN SCHOOLS 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

I enjoyed Daniel E. Doran’s article in your January 
issue on Mr. Breen and the Hollywood “dragons.” It is 
necessary to read this article in order to realize what 
censor Breen, a papal Knight, was up against, and how 
in his new post as RKO producer he can do a better 
job of cleaning up Hollywood. 

Informative, too, was Dr. Castefieda’s article on the 
Church in Mexico. I was surprised, however, that such 
an able Catholic as Dr. Castefeda, who knows his 
Mexico too, would be satisfied with mere toleration of 
Catholic schools in Catholic Mexico, without insisting 
on State support of Catholic as well as public schools. I 
am surprised that he does not advocate religious in- 
struction in the public schools of a country whose peo- 
ple are supposed to have Catholicism in their blood. 
How can a portion of the poor of Mexico build and 
support Catholic schools while they are supporting the 
public schools? 


Carlton, Minn. (Rev.) Maurice O’CONNOR 


TIMELY SUBJECTS 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

In reading through my January issue of THe Sicn I 
found a letter entitled “Timely Subjects.” I am very 
much of the same opinion as Dr. Bechtold. There are 
too many lukewarm Catholics, and I think they do the 
Church more harm than good. I think Catholics should 
make their daily lives an example to others. 

I love my religion, not because I was born and raised 
a Catholic, but because of the comfort and satisfaction 
I have derived from my reception of the Sacraments and 
also because I believe it to be the one and only true 
Church. People today are saying that Christianity has 
failed, but I think as our Holy Father does that men 
have failed Christianity. If Catholics would take their 
religion more seriously and appreciate the true value of 
it, they would find it much easier to convince non- 
Catholics of the divinity of their faith. Did not Jesus 
say, “By their fruits you shall know them’? Yet the faith 
and sincerity shown by many non-Catholics would put 
to shame some Catholics. How wonderful it would be 
if Catholics would wake up and get about the great 
work they have to do. Then, truly, would Christianity 
be firmly established with one fold and one Shepherd. 

Wiley Ford, W. Va. Mrs. C. R. BAUMAN 


CHOCOLATE AND CHURCH 
Epiror oF THE SIGN: 

Some time ago one of your readers submitted a 
question about chocolate and the Catholic Church. I 
have no solution to offer; yet, strange to say, a clue 
may be obtained from the anthropologists. A few years 
ago I took down the following note, and it is from this 
that I quote, not having the book at hand. 

“Was chocolate to be classed as food or drink? Upon 
the answer hinged its consumption during Lent. In 1664 
Bishop Brancaccio published a Latin treatise proving 
that chocolate was not per se food, even though it 
chanced to be nutritious. The qualms of the devout 
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were silenced and this convenient doctrine carried the 
day.” (Lowie, Are We Civilized?, New York, 1929, 
P- 35-) 

Baltimore, Md. STUDENT 
Editor's Note: Whatever may have been the merits of 
the good bishop's Latin treatise, the question is no 
longer an open one among theologians. Edible bulk 
chocolate and also thick chocolate in liquid form are 
considered foods. Hence, they may not be taken between 
meals by those bound to observe the ecclesiastical fasts. 


AcTs FOR THE DyING 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

‘The hour of death is the most important hour of hu- 
man life. On its issue depends the eternal salvation of 
the soul. A special difficulty arises in the case of non- 
Catholics who manifest no desire to become Catholics 
and who lack the benefit of the Last Sacraments of the 
Church. There are certain essential dispositions re- 
quired of every adult for salvation. The enclosed Acts 
are designed to elicit such dispositions. They have been 
found very helpful by the Sisters and myself in assisting 
the sick and the dying in our hospital here. May I ask 
that you print them in your splendid magazine for the 
benefit of others. The Acts have received ecclesiastical 
approval. If any of your readers desire copies, they 
should address their requests to the undersigned. The 
Acts follow: 


O My God, I believe in Thee, and in all that Thou 
hast taught and revealed. Help Thou my unbelief. 
O My God, who art all good and merciful, I hope in 
Thee. Aid me to do all that is necessary for my sal- 
vation. 
O My God, I have committed many sins. I am truly 
sorry for all of them. Forgive me for having offended 
Thee, who art so good and worthy of all my love. 
O My God, I love Thee. Help me never to offend 
Thee again. 
My Jesus, who died for me, have mercy on me and 
save my soul. 

Rev. FATHER CHAPLAIN 
St. Agnes Hospital, 
Wilkins and Caton Avenues, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Is Rosary LirurcicaL aT Mass? 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: ' 

In a recent issue of THE SIGN, a question is asked as 
follows: “Is it quite liturgical to recite the Rosary in 
common during Mass?” 

The answer given rests in the affirmative. Because I 
feel that a certain misunderstanding may arise from the 
answer I should like to add the following. 

Perhaps no word current among Catholics is taking 
so great a punishment in our day as the word “liturgi- 
cal.” The word “liturgy” from which it is derived is 
variously defined by writers, but in general it is agreed 
that fundamentally it means the official social prayer of 


the Church (in reference to Catholicism). The Mass, 


we know, is called the liturgy in the Eastern Church, 
and so any attendance at Mass, provided it be decorous, 
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may, I suppose, be called “liturgical.” Similarly, any, 
altar, no matter how grossly ornamented, may be called 
a liturgical altar, since “the liturgy” is enacted upon 
the altar. If, however, one asks whether one really fol- 
lows the Mass while reciting the Rosary, a different type 
of response must be given, for the Mass is essentially a 
sacrifice, a corporate sacrifice, which signifies an offer. 
ing to be made by those offering the sacriftce. The 
double usage of “offering” here is not without reason; 
we offer our gift, and in return we are offered the gift 
of the Body of Christ Himself. 

It is not a question as to whether one can or cannot 
offer the Holy Sacrifice while reciting the Rosary 
(though we should certainly find it difficult to imagine 
the priest at the altar with a Rosary in his hand) but 
rather, whether one enters as fully into the very spirit 
of the sacrifice while reciting his beads, From the pro- 
nouncements of various Popes it would appear that the 
close bond of corporate worship is not so well effected 
through recitation of the Rosary as through, for ex- 
ample, congregational responses, High Mass in which 
all take part, etc. Consequently I feel that the direct 
answer made to the original question demands modifi- 
cation,, or at least explanation. Perhaps someone 
might even undertake to define the word “liturgical.” 
At any rate, a more conservative use of the word would 
go a long way toward the elimination of more than one 
mistaken notion of the Church’s liturgy. 

(Rev.) Martin J. Burng, O.S.B. 

Morristown, N. J. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


A.E.M., Elizabeth, N.J.; K.M., Burlington, Vt, 
E.A.D., Glenolden, Pa.; M.B., Philadelphia, Pa.; LK., 
Elizabeth, N.J.; “S.E.L., Dorchester, Mass.; M.C.M., 
New York, N.Y.; M.K.C.M., Norwich, Conn.; A.E.L., 
Neponsit, L. I.; P.A., Canton, Ohio; K.O’C., New York, 
N.Y. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Blessed Mother, T.DiF., Camden, N.J.; M.J.S., New 
York, N.Y.; C.T.W., Philadelphia, Pa.; Sorrowful 
Mother, K.G.K., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Souls in Purgatory, 
M.H., Jamaica Plain, Mass.; M.O.Z., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
A.T.K., Jackson Heights, L.I.; J.E.N., Oakland, Cal.; 
G.L., Brooklyn, N.Y.; M.J.H., Wilkinsburg, Pa.; L.B.K.,” 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; St. Anthony, R.V.M., Albany, N.Y. 
S.T.L., Boston, Mass.; M.C., New York, N.Y.; I.K., 
Elizabeth, N.J.; Sacred Heart, C.T.W., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Blessed Martin de Porres, A.K., Mayville, Wis. 
M.J.A.D., Beaver Falls, Pa.; M. McM., Washington, 
D.C.; C.S., Cleveland, Ohio; M.O’B., Montclair, N.J. 
M.L.M., Brooklyn, N.Y.; M.I.M., Winchester, Mass.; 
R.F.S., Detroit, Mich.; A.V.McL., Boston, Mass.; Sacred 
Heart, M.K.M., Brockton, Mass.; B.Z., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Blessed Mother, M.J.C., Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Joseph, 
K.O’C., New York, N.Y.; St. Anne, M.C., New York, 
N.Y.; Souls in Purgatory, M.C., Somerville, Mass.; G.L, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; W.B., Philadelphia, Pa.; S.M.A., Seneca, 
Ill.; V.M., Jersey City, N.J.; E.McD., Bridgeport, Conn.; 
C.H.G., Valley Stream, L.I.; C.M.G., New York, N.Y. 
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THE WORLD IN WHICH WE 
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The Star-Spangled Banner 


e War WITH its resultant upsurge of patriotism has 
created a new interest in our national anthem. From 
an article by L. H. Robbins in the “New York Times 
Magazine”: 


Danger and bad news are widely credited with uni- 
fying the nation since Pearl Harbor, but “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” that grand old national anthem, has 
had a mighty part in the welding. Never has it been 
played and sung more often in so brief a period, never 
has it been heard by more people at once. 

Orchestras and bands in New York City alone are 
said to play it 20,000 times a week. It opens every pub- 
lic gathering; the opera and the football game, the 
play, the fight, and the dance, the banquet, and the 
town meeting. Easily forgotten in days of peace, like 
the Army, the Navy, the Marines, and even the flag, 
it now becomes, all of a sudden, a tremendously pre- 
cious and important thing... . 

Like all faithful, familiar things, the national anthem 
comes in for complaint. People are forever wanting to 
alter its words, to streamline its music, and even to 
substitute some other song for it. The common objec- 
tion is that it exceeds the range of the ordinary voice; 
it is, to quote H. I. Brock, “unsingable, though inspir- 
ing in brass.”” Trained singers make the ten-note leap 
and the two-note scramble on top of that from “gal- 
lantly streaming” to “rockets’ red glare” with the 
greatest of ease. 

The words, too, are criticized. To pacifists they seem 
sanguinary; to the international-minded they are 
chauvinistic. There has been much tinkering with 
them; stanzas have been deleted, stanzas inserted— 
Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote one for Civil War days. 

For all that, ““The Star-Spangled Banner” is doing 
its valiant bit for its country today. With all its so- 
called faults, we love it still. And what a song it is 
when a nation needs a friend! 


Paper Uses 


® SHORTAGE CAUSED by priorities will have strange ef- 
fects on many articles of daily use. George R. Leighton 
and Joseph L. Nicholson, writing in “Harper's Maga- 
une,” describe some of the new uses to which paper 
will be put: 


The effects of the present war and the defense pro- 
gram on paper are difficult to foresee. The demands 
of the Army are enormous, and the paper industry is 
expanding as rapidly as possible to meet these demands. 
What will this oversized plant be used for when the 





war is over? It will be used, no doubt, to supply new 
consumer uses. For experiment is constant. Paper rain- 
coats and windbreakers are already on the market. 
Du Pont was recently granted a patent on a process to 
make a noiseless waterproof paper suitable for lining 
garments. Paper sheets and pillow cases have been given 
a short trial, though they are still too expensive to 
offer competition to cotton. Seventy per cent of lam- 
inated plastics are made with paper; there are paper 
thermometers that change color with changes in tem- 
perature. The recovery percentage from waste paper 
is very high, and promises to be even greater since the 
recent introduction of vegetable inks. Old Chicago 
telephone books have their ink removed and are re- 
pulped to make new ones. A can manufacturer is now 
experimenting with a paper container for cooked fruit 
and vegetables. Another can company is trying out a 
beer can of reinforced molded paper. A very recent 
development is a paper bag lined with a transparent 
rubber derivative to replace vacuum pack cans for 
coffee. The bags are filled with coffee and before the 
bag is sealed the air is displaced with some such inert 
gas as carbon dioxide. Coffee in these bags is said to 
be marketable for sixty to seventy days. Not only does 
the bag cost less than tin, but it also requires less space 
and weighs a third of an ounce, where the tin can 
weighs more than six ounces. 


Business As Usual—In China 


e THE WEARY WAys of business transactions in China 
are described by Rev. Joseph McCoy, S.M., in an article 
which the “Catholic Digest” condenses from the 
“Apostle of Mary”: 


In business one Chinese is supposed to be able to get 
the better of ten westerners. In the old days there were 
very few Jews in China, and they are said to have died 
of starvation. Be that as it may, every Chinese baby is 
born with an abacus in his left hand, and a yardstick 
in his right; and before he is able to walk he has 
already learned to wait on the counter. Missionaries in 
China have, naturally, a great deal of business to do 
with the people, and their presence in a neighborhood 
is welcomed much as a fox might welcome the advent 
of a chicken fancier. After a few years the stupid for- 
eigner learns to take care of himself, and often achieves 
the honor of paying less than two or three times the 
price asked for an article. 

The first thing any new missionary must do in a new 
area is to secure a piece of land. He looks about for a 
suitable location which the owner is willing to part 
with. I don’t remember the procedure ir America. Quite 
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possibly the buyer might even approach the owner and 
ask him the price. Such a step in China would be 
ridiculous and disastrous. One fine morning the mis- 
sionary sends one of his friends down to look over “that 
barren waste just north of the woods.” He occasionally 
makes slighting remarks about the property being unfit 
for his purpose. Finally, he might confide (under pledge 
of great secrecy) to his No. 1 man that he would take 
the property if the owner would sell it at $5.00 an acre. 
\ll these harmless machinations are unknown to the 
world at large except for the few thousand people in 
the surrounding villages. The owner of the property 
carries on his part of the deal in much the same way 
as the missionary. This may continue for as long as two 
years, until every one is perfectly satisfied that everyone 
else knows his intentions. As soon as it is clear that the 
missionary will not take the land at any price, not even 
as a gift, and that the owner will never part with his 
property, not even at the price of 10,000 yuan ($3,000) 
an acre, the way is open for the transaction, which may 
be carried through with remarkable ease. 


Airships Still Useful 


e THE AIRSHIP HAS NOT BEEN OUTMODED by modern im- 
plements of war. From an article in “Columbia” by 
Al Laughrey: 


The prime advantage the airship has over the air- 
plane is the ability to do minute, inch-by-inch observa- 
tion work. An airplane scout searching for an enemy 
submarine along our coastal waters would be whizzing 
along at a speed of at least fifty or sixty miles an hour— 
a speed certainly not conducive to accurate observation 
work. On the other hand, a blimp or dirigible, if it 
noticed the tell-tale “feather” left on the surface by a 
moving submarine periscope, could throttle down to 
a standstill and definitely ascertain whether a submarine 
was at hand. ... 

Observers in blimps and other lighter-than-air craft 
have spotted submarines that were submerged to a 
depth of 80 feet. No airplane or surface vessel can lay 
claim to such a feat. An enemy submarine spotted by 
an airship would be a vulnerable target for bombs 
from the air. 

Because of their ability to detect and bomb sub- 
marines, airships are ideal for convoy purposes. With 
the current interest in the convoy question it is little 
wonder that Navy airmen are urging an effective lighter- 
than-air fleet. Blimps proved to be ideal convoy craft 
during the latter part of the first World War. ... 

The proponents of an immediate airship building 
schedule are highly anxious to dispel two popular mis- 
conceptions concerning airships. One deals with their 
vulnerability and the other with the general safety of 
lighter-than-air craft. 

An airship is not the wide-open vulnerable target 
most people think it to be. A machine gun that could 
bring down a bomber or pursuit plane would not be 
very likely to down an airship. Since airships have been 
inflated with helium, even incendiary bullets are not a 
great threat. Machine gun bullets would cause only 
slight leakage of gas in a rigid airship because of its 
cell-like structure. 

Direct hits with bombs of course would mean destruc- 
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tion; but large dirigibles should be equipped with thei 
own pursuit planes to fight off bombers. All in all, ap 
airship is not any more vulnerable to enemy attag 
than a surface craft of comparable size. 

The second misconception of airships concerning 
lack of safety has long been a bugaboo to lighter-than. 
air advocates. Because of the handful of dirigible 
edies in America, the airship is viewed askance despite 
any proof of their basic safety that can be put forward 
by airship engineers who know what they’re talking 
about. | 


Shoe Throwing 


e@ THE ORIGIN and significance of the custom of throw. 
ing shoes are examined in “The Cross,” publication of 
the Irish Passionists: 


Shoemaking was a distinct trade as far back as 1600 
B.C., and reference is made in Scripture to different 
symbolical usages in connection with sandals or shoes. 
The delivery of a shoe was used as a testimony in trans 
ferring a possession. A man plucked off his shoe and 
gave it to his neighbor, and this was “a testimony in 
Israel.” The throwing of a shoe on property was a 
symbol of new ownership, as “Over Edom will I cast 
out my shoe.” 

From these ancient practices came the old custom, in 
England and Scotland, of throwing an old shoe after 
a bride on her departure to a new home, to signify 
that the parents gave up all control over their daugh- 
ter. In Turkey, the bridegroom. is pelted by the wed- 
ding guests with slippers. 

Today the slipper is thrown after the happy pair as 
a symbol of good luck. But as may be seen, the slipper 
was not originally thrown for good luck only, but was 
a symbol of renunciation of dominion and authority 
over the woman by her father or her guardian. The 
receipt of the shoe or slipper by the bridegroom, even 
if accidental, was an omen that the authority was trans 
ferred to him. 

In the Isle of Man the shoe is now thrown after bride 
and bridegroom as they leave their respective abodes; 
but elsewhere it is generally thrown upon the departure 
of the couple for their honeymoon trip—a trip which, 
by the way, had its birth in the last days of George Il, 
and which became a recognized bridal institution in the 
aristocratic world in the earlier years of George III's 
time. 

In some parts of Kent the shoe-throwing does not 
take place until after the departure of the pair; then 
the single ladies range themselves in one line and the 
bachelors range themselves in another. An old shoe is 
thrown as far as the thrower’s strength permits, and 
the ladies race after it, the winner being rewarded with 
the assurance that she will be married before any of 
her rivals. She next throws the shoe among the gentle: 
men, and the one who is hit lays the same flattering 
unction to his soul. 

In Germany it used to be the rule for the bride as 
she was about to be taken to her bower, to take off her 
shoe and throw it among the guests, who battled for 
its possession, the successful lady or gentleman being 
regarded as the one who would be speedily i 
and settled. 
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The Public Papers and 
Addresses of 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
With Special Introduction and Explanatory 
Notes by President Roosevelt 

The four volumes which make up 
this important set are entitled: 
“1937: The Constitution Prevails”; 
“1938: The Continuing Struggle For 
Liberalism”; “‘1939: War—and Neu- 
trality”; and “1940: War and Aid to 
Democracies.” This set is a continua- 
tion of the five volumes already pub- 
lished, which covered the first Ad- 
ministration of President Roosevelt 
and his two terms as Governor of 
New York State. As in the case of the 
preceding volumes, the work of com- 
pilation and arrangement was per- 
formed by Judge Samuel I. Rosen- 
man. 

This work is of incalculable value 
to the student of our times. The 
matter—of profound interest in it- 
self—is presented in such a way that 
it is easily accessible. The documents 
are arranged chronologically. <A 
“Topical Table” gives the necessary 
references to enable the reader to 
pursue a continuous reading of any 
particular subject. An exhaustive in- 
dex is provided. Not least in im- 
portance are the notes in which the 
President himself casts added light 
on many important passages. 

The documents selected for pub- 
lication have been chosen from the 
viewpoint of their national and in- 
ternational importance, and also in 
order to present specimens of the 
various types’ of Presidential state- 
ments, proclamations, and _ utter- 
ances. Of considerable human, and 
often humorous, interest are the 
Many stenographic accounts of the 
President’s semi-weekly press con- 
ference which appear in these books. 

It would be impossible, within the 
space of a brief review, to give even 
a summary of the contents of these 
volumes. Nor is there any need to 
pass judgment on the domestic or 
foreign policies here recorded. 






Whether or not the reader agrees 
with the policies of President Roose- 
velt, he will find this set of volumes 
the most important available source 
for the record of the period covered. 
For better or for worse—and most 
Americans think for better—Mr. 
Roosevelt has been the greatest force 
that has made itself felt in American 
life since the day of his first in- 
auguration in 1933. These volumes 
are necessarily a somewhat ex parte 
view of that period, but nevertheless 
they offer the views of the man who 
shaped that epoch in American life 
and who today is guiding the des- 
tinies of the American people 
through one of the most dangerous 
times in our national existence. 

The Macmillan Co., New York. $30.00 per set 


Broad and Alien Is the World 
By CIRO ALEGRIA 

Translated from the Spanish 

by Harriet de Onis 

This colorful novel, written by a 
young Peruvian who is a political 
exile from his native country, won 
first place in the recent Latin Amer- 
ican Prize Novel Contest. 

Mr. Alegria is an ardent believer 
in social justice. The story of how 
the littke Andean community of 
Rumi, with Rosendo Maqui for 
mayor, is finally engulfed by the 
land-hungry Don Alvaro Amenabar 
furnishes the author with plenty of 
fuel for his fire. In vain do the In- 
dians struggle to continue their com- 
munity life in peace. They are forced 
to become slaves in Don Alvaro’s 
silver mines or move their village 
to barren heights. They choose the 
latter, despite the terrible difficulties 
of subduing the rocky land that is 
their new home. 

Around the central theme of the 
struggle of Rumi to maintain its 
community life are a number of 
more personal stories: the life and 
love of a shepherd, the dreams of a 
paralyzed harpist, the magic potions 
of a pagan sorceress, the struggles of 
We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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the kindly old mayor to build a 
school for the little Indian children. 
It should be borne in mind by 
the reader that the author, Ciro 
Alegria, is an avowed Aprista, a sup- 
porter of the Marxist revolution in 
South America. His book is political, 
if not polemical. Materialism is not 
going to remedy the condition of the 
Indian masses. 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York. $2.75 


The Kremlin and the People 
By WALTER DURANTY 

Mr. Walter Duranty thinks the 
Russians are people; he says so in 
his latest book. And he further 
thinks that the Bolshevik leaders in 
the Kremlin (or Kuibishev) are Rus- 
sians and rather nice Russians at 
that. Mr. Duranty, it will be remem- 
bered, is the foreign correspondent 
who summed up the great man-made 
Soviet famine by remarking that 
“you can’t make an omelet without 
breaking eggs.” In The Kremlin and 
the People he conveys the impres- 
sion that on the whole he thinks 
well of the methods employed by 
Stalin’s chefs. 

Mr. Duranty writes well, and The 
Kremlin and the People is up to his 
usual literary standards. He is al- 
ways merely the simple direct re- 
porter and never the cunning propa- 
gandist. His book is packed with 
homey gossip about the big-wigs of 
Bolshevism and replete with those 
clever little twists of the truth which 
are not quite lies, but only effective 
distortions of fact. 

There is, for example, the well- 
worn story about Lenin’s brother, 
who was hanged for implication in 
a plot to assassinate the Czar. I have 
heard a good many versions of this 
one, but Mr. Duranty’s is by long 
odds the most sentimental and 
touching of the lot. No man with a 
dash of human sympathy in his soul 
can read Mr. Duranty’s history of 
that gentle assassin without the print 
blurring a trifle now and then. And 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE SAVIOR OF THE WORLD 


Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. Fifty-five short chap- 
ters on the nature, personality, and life of 
eee Jesus Christ, emphasizing His 
= Passion and Seven Last 
|. Words. Ideal for meditation 
»\ and spiritual reading. Ideas 
- and word pictures are full- 
) bodied and concise, yet each 
“» chapter is but the key to 
- many avenues of thought 
which the reader may travel 
at will to his satis- 
taction and capacity. $1.50 
(January selection——Book-A-Month Club) 


THE NEW SONG 
Hugh F. Blunt, LL.D. Thoughts on the Beati- 
tudes. Their meaning, what they would have 
us do, in what oblige, their reward—even 
in this life. Particularly appropriate 
today—Blessed are the peace-makers. $1.25 
PRAYER IN A MODERN AGE 
John A. Elbert, S.M. A forceful treatment of 
the whole subject of prayer and its relation 
to our day. A qualified answer to atheists 

and educators by Dayton Univer- 
lwo: $1.25 


sity’s President. 
VICTORY 

H. J. Heagney. A stirring biography of Ven. 
John Jordan until his founding of the Sal- 
vatorians. The heroic story of a 
modern man of God. $1.50 

Book-A-Month Club 

12 new books yearly, no reprints, 
$8 prepaid. Send for details. 


CATHOLIC LITERARY GUILD 
OZONE PARK © NEW YORK 


CHRISTMAS CLUB 
FOR CHRIST 


PENNY club sounds childish. But 

did you ever save pennies for a 

whole year? You can put a heap of 
money aside before the year is up. 











And suppose you set aside a penny 
every day for our missionaries in 
China. At the end of the year you will 
have saved a very worthwhile sum. 
Too much of a bother? Try it. In- 
stead of a bother, it becomes an en- 
thralling game. You begin to look for 
pennies under the cushions of the 
chairs, under dresser scarfs, and in the 
pockets of old coats. It’s a wonderful 
satisfaction to bring a penny to your 
mite box, and to feel the increasing 
weight of copper. 

But it is even more wonderful to think 
of the good that will be done with your 
pennies. They will work for Christ in 
China. Our missionaries will turn them 
into golden badges of merit for you. 
Want to join our Club? Send for a 


Christmas mite box. Address your re- 
quest to me, 


(Rev. Mission Procurator) 


THE SIGN e Union City, N. J. 














no literate person should miss the 
Duranty descriptions of Stalin’s mus- 
tache. There are also graphic word 
pictures of the Kaganovich and 
Budenny mustaches thrown in for 
good measure. 

Any night when your local theater 
does not have a late Mickey Mouse 
picture, take up The Kremlin and 
the People and while away the idle 
hours. 

Reynal & Hitchcock, New York. $2.00 


Confusion on the Potomac 
By CARLISLE BARGERON 

This is a refreshingly critical book 
appearing at a time when an honest 
appraisal of our all-out defense pro- 
gram can be useful. The chapter on 
the “Saturnalia of Billions” is most 
timely, because the well-being of-the 
farmers and industrial workers de- 
pends upon money that has a def- 
inite purchasing power. Detailed, of- 
ficial figures are revealed on the 
waste that accompanied the construc- 
tion of many Army camps, partic- 
ularly those at Camp Blanding in 
Florida and Camp Meade in Mary- 
land. In this connection, one is re- 
minded of the warning by Senator 
David I. Walsh that “there will be a 
terrible day of reckoning when the 
public finds out what has been 
done.” 

A well-merited tribute is paid to 
Congressman Albert J. Engel of 
Michigan. This intelligent, consci- 
entious public servant has made 
numerous personal inspections of the 
military establishments of the land. 
The Congress has had the benefit of 
his reports. One wishes that Repre- 
sentative Engel had been able to 
make a flying visitation to Pearl 
Harbor. Confusion on the Potomac 
is a key to current history. Carlisle 
Bargeron tells the story in terse, 
vivid prose. There is no index. 
Wilfred Funk, New York. $2.50 


The Dilemma of Science 
By WM. M. AGAR, PH. D. 

As stated in the author’s preface, 
“this volume attempts briefly and 
simply to present the fundamental 
problems that lie back of science 
and to show their relationship with 
the views’ of the Catholic Church. 
It investigates the problem of knowl- 
edge, traces the recent changes in the 
scientific view of nature, and reviews 
some of the problems that confront 
all thinkers in the modern world.” 
Patronage of our advertisers helps THe SIGN 
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The book admirably. fulfills its 
purpose. It is eminently readable, 
written in a simple yet engaging 
style. At the same time it is a schol 
arly work with a wholly serious pur. 
pose, covering much material which 
is otherwise not readily accessible, 

This publication will be a wel 
come asset to those interested jn 
study-club work. Though the matter 
is treated briefly, the Bibliographical 
Note supplies ample material for 
further study and reference. 

Dr. Agar deserves recognition and 
high praise for a significant and 
timely work. 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $2.00 


The World’s Iron Age 
By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 

The author, who has written so 
profoundly of Russia’s Iron Age, 
describes and analyzes in this book 
the advent of the Iron Age to Eu 
rope and forecasts its arrival in the 
United States. Eulogist of the liberal 
civilization of the nineteenth century, 
he describes and laments its collapse 
in the twentieth. Lenin was the first 
to break with the liberal tradition 
of western culture, and the author 
brands him as the one most respon- 
sible for the mental and moral chaos 
that exists in Europe and the world 
today. Mussolini and Hitler followed 
in his footsteps, adapting to their 
own nations the _ totalitarianism 
which manifested itself as Marxism 
in Russia. 

With a cool objectivity and de- 
tachment, the author traces the de- 
cline of liberal European civilization 
from the outbreak of the World War 
to the present day. It is the story of 
an “infernal cycle” that is still re- 
volving toward a consummation 
which threatens to be the collapse 
of the highest culture this world has 
ever seen. The author does not throw 
all the blame on the totalitarians. 
The liberal civilization of the nine- 
teenth century had within it weak- 
nesses which have helped to make it 
the victim of external attack. 

Mr. Chamberlin would be more 
convincing if he based his thesis of 
liberalism on the solid ground that 
rights of the individual are God- 
given. There is no basis for a liberal 
philosophy which does not take into 
account the dignity of the human 
soul and the inalienable rights 
which belong to the individual as a 
child of God. 


The Macmillan Co., New York. $3.00 
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My India, My America 
By KRISHNALAL SHRIDHARANI 

What Lin Yu Tang did for China 
in his My Country and My People, 
Krishnalal Shridharani does for 
India in this, My India, My America. 
t is the first worthwhile treatment 
ti India as a nation and a race by 
one of her own, written in a scholar- 
ly, readable, and humorous manner. 

India, her people and her customs, 
her beliefs and her troubles, has 
long been a mystery to the Amer- 
ican public. It need be no more. 
This comparatively youthful Indian 
scholar opens wide a colorful synthe- 
sis of all that India means—yes- 
terday, today, and tomorrow. Her 
ancient culture and religion, her ex- 
ploitation by Britain, her castes and 
her great conglomeration of tribes 
and tongues, her native liberators, 
sme of whom like Gandhi and 
Nehru are well known to the world, 
her modern poets and scholars, all 
come under his forceful pen. 

The book brings one regret. This 
Indian scholar, steeped in the re- 
markable knowledge of ancient In- 
dian culture, has failed to find in 
Christian culture the medium that 
alone can bridge the chasm which 
he is seeking to cross. 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New York. $3.50 


A Leaf in the Storm 
By LIN YU TANG 

This is a tremendously moving 
and dramatic novel by a modern 
Chinese master of English prose. It 
is four dimensional writing, with 
the absorbing front-stage characters 
finely etched and the equally absorb- 
ing background standing out in full 
and clear focus. 

Lin Yu Tang, however, is not a 
Christian writer. It is unfortunate 
that his theme—so powerfully exe- 
cuted—should be one of illicit love, 
running counter to Christian ethics 
and also to fundamental Chinese 
ethics. The intention seems to be to 
portray the emancipation of modern 
China from the rather straight-laced 
ideas of old China, an emancipation 
caused by the national upheaval of 
the war. There is deftly treated the 
various shocks which the heroine 
produces among those whose ideas of 
love and family honor are rooted in 
an ancient tradition. 

The writer who, in one. of his 
books, used his pen against the good 
of Christian evangelization of China, 


cleverly introduces into this work 
the need of something transcenden- 
tal to solace a stricken people losing 
faith in humanity. Thus he argues 
in behalf of Chan Buddhism—an 
unritualistic brand of Buddhism! 
A Leaf in the Storm could have been 
a great book by all standards. In 
the portrayals of his country’s and 
his people’s characteristics, Lin Yu 
Tang is matchless. But in the choice 
of his theme and the life of his chief 
character he leaves much to be de- 
sired. 

John Day, New York. $2.50 


Not All Warriors 
By CAPT. WILLIAM H. BAUMER, JR. 

In his foreword to this book, Lieut. 
Col. R. Ernest Dupuy remarks, “One 
of the most remarkable things about 
West Point is the multiplicity of the 
outlets into which the energies of her 
graduates have flowed.” We rarely 
give thought to those who after their 
military training and experience go 
back to the plow or the pen as Cin- 
cinnatus of old. And yet in the nine- 
teenth century over fifty per cent of 
the Military Academy alumni en- 
tered some stage of civil life. 

Captain Baumer has selected seven 
men traincd at West Point during 
the last century, and has given a 
concise, graphic account of their 
careers. The author’s choice is 
notable for its catholicity and bal- 
ance. Here one reads of the ad- 
ventures of Bonneville, the Western 
explorer, and the deeds of two 
Confederate leaders, Davis and Polk. 
In contrast we follow the twisted 
fortune of Poe, and the Bohemian 
life of Whistler, the artist. To com- 
plete the gallery the author describes 
the careers of a diplomat, Horace 
Porter, and a_ business executive, 
Henry du Pont. 

The reader may be disappointed 
in not finding his own particular 
civil hero included in the series of 
short biographies. Yet one cannot 
quarrel with the choice of stalwarts 
in the book. Each made his mark in 





his respective field, even though Poe 


and Whistler became immortals in 
spite of their military training rather 
than because of it. 

Smith & Durrell, New York. $2.50. 


Cooperative Plenty 
By REV. J. ELLIOT ROSS 


A maldistribution of profits has | 
turned the purchasing power of con- | 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 





Lent 


CHARACTERS 
OF THE PASSION 


By the Rev. D. J. Quigley 


Sermons that really “‘take”—one for each 
week of Lent and one for Good Friday. 
Abstract truths are presented concretely 
through actual persons and actual deeds. 
Well written and quotable. Just off the 
press. 


WATCH AND PRAY 
By J. E. Moffatt, S.J. 


Meditations written for religious. Twelve 
in all, one for each monthly day of recol- 
lection of the year. Start using them this 


Lent. 
THE MASS OF 
BROTHER MICHEL 


By Michael Kent 


The fine characters of this novel are 
dominated by a love for God which makes 
inspiring reading for Lent. The dramatic 
climax has the Huguenot uprisings for a 
brilliant background. 


THE SAINTS OF 
IRELAND 


By Hugh de Blacam 


This historically accurate account of St. 
Columcille and St. Briget shows their im- 
portance in the planting of the Faith in 
Ireland. 


THE MAN WHO GOT 
EVEN WITH GOD 


Written by a Trappist 


The fifth lar rge pr printing of this amazing 
true story o Trappist monk. Read it 
for fun as well as for facts about the 
Trappist life. $2.00 


ST. REGIS: 
A SOCIAL CRUSADER 


By Albert S. Foley, S.J. 


A modern biography of the 17th century 
saint who taught us what social wor 
means. $2.50 


THY PEOPLE, 
MY PEOPLE 


By E. J. Edwards, S.V.D. 


The character of the people of the much- 
talked-of Philippines is brought out in 
this fictionized account of the stirring 
life of a young American missioner among 
the inland tribes. $2.00 


“FEAR NOT, 
LITTLE FLOCK” 


By the Rev. George Zimpfer 


Spiritual reading for nuns written espe- 
cially for them with unusual frankness 
and understanding of their duties and 
scruples. $2.75 


THE EMANCIPATION 
OF A FREETHINKER 
By Herbert E. Cory, Ph.D. 


In his autobiography, Dr. Cory tells of 
his conversion to the Church in the lan- 
guage of the average reader. Read it and 
pass it on. $3.00 


At your bookstore or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
202 Montgomery Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


For 
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VOCATION tothe 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 


Prayer for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother, will lead 
to a decision. 


Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provineial, C. P. 


5700 No. Harlem Avenue 























Chicago, I. 
sumers topsy-turvy. The balance be- 
tween production and consumption 
can be maintained only by a proper 


distribution of the purchasing power. 
It is a self-destruction economy that 
places 33 per cent of its purchasing 
power in the hands of 3 per cent of 
its people. It is a selfish economy that 
allows one-tenth of its people to own 
nine-tenths of its wealth — more 
especially when many have not even 
the bare necessities of life. It is a 
stupid economy that lays off workers, 
cuts salaries, and is then amazed be- 
cause products are not taken off the 
market. 

Cooperative Plenty endeavors to 
keep all that is good in the present 
capitalistic set-up, but would make 
the fundamental change of emphasiz- 
ing a consumer economy in place of 
a producer economy. This is to be 
done through consumer co-opera- 
tives. It must be an undertaking 
springing from private effort. Gov- 
ernnments have .shown themselves 


impractical in handling the matter. 
The consumer co-operatives are to 
be based upon the following prin- 
ciples: cash transactions, open mem- 
bership, resident owners, a demo- 
cratic voting system, and a refund of 





excess profits to patrons in propor- 
tion to their purchase. 

To declare that such changes are 
idealistic only gives more emphasis 
to the stark fact that the present 
capitalistic set-up has proven itself 
impractical, And again, the changes 
necessary to effect the co-operatives 
would not be nearly so violent as the 
changes that begot the present sys- 
tem. Besides, the excellent strides 
made by the co-operatives since the 
humble beginning by the Rochdale 
experiment, gives the lie to the im- 


practicality of the endeavor. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. $2.00 


London Pride 
By PHYLLIS BOTTOME 

London Pride is the story of the 
Blitz over the English capital seen 
through the eyes of those least able 
to defend themselves against it—the 
very poor and the very young. It is 
a portrait of London’s dockyard 
slums today, and in particular, of 
one of its typical families, the Bar- 
tons. There are Mr. and Mrs. Barton, 
stolidly accepting the scourge as 
though it were only another difficulty 
concomitant with married life; there 
are the children, undernourished 
and overconfident, facing evacuation 
and air attacks with equal indiffer- 


ence; and there is Emily from next | 


door, light-fingered and heavy-cock- 
neyed, carrying out her own raiding 
operations between raids from above. 

The author has captured success- 
fully and reproduced faithfully the 
spirit of this segment of the London 
population. In her entertaining 
book, she has skillfully woven light 
and shade into a simple portrayal of 
tenement life, with emphasis def- 


initely on the humor side. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. $2.00 


Colored Catholics in the 


United States 
By JOHN T. GILLARD, S.S.J. 

The reception accorded this care- 
fully prepared and maturely written 
volume will be one indication of how 
seriously Catholics are considering 
the menace of racism. For here is an 
illuminating treatment of a problem 
that involves both religion and 
blood. 

This is not a haphazard survey, 
nor an emotional plea. It is the in- 
teresting product of research and ex- 
perience. Bits of little-known Cath- 
olic history are fitted into a mosaic 
to form the background of the pres- 
ent picture. Consideration is given 
We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


THE +f SIGN 


population distribution, the ego. 
nomic obstacle of rivalry for jobs, the 
ugly hand of bigotry, and the efforts 
of American Catholic Church Coup. 
cils to assist the Negroes. 

Father Gillard’s chapter on racism 
is invaluable, especially for thought. 
ful study by students and educator, 
But the entire book is recommended 
to our Catholic people, since from 
them must come the vocational and 
financial support which will speed 


the conversion of our Negro brethren, 
Josephite Press, 1130 No. Calvert St., Baltimore, 
Md. $3.00 


Munich Playground 
By ERNEST R. POPE 

The author of this book seemingly 
had access to hidden sources of infor- 
mation on Nazi playboy activities in 
Munich. Many of the escapades he 
recounts are known in Germany and 
certainly are not approved by the 
people of Bavaria. Their disap- 
proval is shown by the pointed jokes 
he cites. We venture to say that some 
of the revelations of this book would 
be so startling to the rank and file 
of the German people as to seem in- 
credible. 

Mr. Pope sums up the Nazi men- 
tality admirably: “The average 
Storm Trooper is one of a million 
little Hitlers all cast in the same 
mold, repeating ine same chant that 
he has heard countless times from the 
loudspeakers installed in every beer- 
hall.” 

The Chapter “Hitler Breaks His 
Toys” is a masterful recapitulation 
of the grievances which all decent 
people in the Reich hold against the 
pagan playboys of Nazism. 

When the author writes (p. 257): 
“The modern soothsayer, the Holy 
Therese of Konnersreuth died under 
mysterious circumstances in 1939 
after predicting the death of Hitler” 
he makes two mistakes: first, Therese 
Neumann of Konnersreuth is still 
alive, and secondly, she makes no 
predictions. If she knows anything 
about the political future she keeps 
it secret. One wonders, after this slip, 
whether some of the sensational 
claims made by Mr. Pope are really 


reliable. 
Van Rees Press, New York. $2.75 


Guns Forever Echo 
By KENNETH M. ELLIS 

This is a fictional history of the 
Commercial House of Elys of old 
Yarmouth in England. Dealers in 
wool and cloth, they were one of the 
thrifty families of burgesses who laid 
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the foundations for British foreign 
trade in the fourteenth century. The 
sory thrills with knightly deeds of 
yalor, with conflicts at home and 
abroad, with the mighty clash of 
gilleons in the sea engagement of 
§luys, with the slowly bettering pros- 
perity of England through her busi- 
ness transactions on the Continent, 
until all is wiped out in the fearful 
Black Death of the 1340's, 

The piece de résistance of the story 
is the description of the famous 
battle of Crécy, where history bade 
farewell to the field of honor and 
through the guns of Geoffrey of Elys 
blasted the gates wide open to 
modern scientific carnage, culminat- 
ing in our day in the frightful Blitz- 
krieg. 

On the whole, the book is superb 
as a historical novel. We have one 
fault to find with it, however. We 
fear that the author has failed to 
grasp the real temper of the robust 
Catholicism of those early English 
days. There is an inescapable impres- 
sion made that to the majority of 
the English of that day their Cath- 
olicism was a mere formalism. It is 
to be regretted that he has so amply 
sprinkled his pages with oaths and 
blasphemies in the mouths of Chris- 
tian men. 

Julian Messner, Inc., New York. $2.75 


Mad Grandeur 
By OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY 

The unpredictable Gogarty is in 
print again, this time with a quixotic 
tale of the eighteenth century. Mad 
Grandeur is a swashbuckling story 
of Ireland in the aftermath of the 
French Revolution. It is not the 
Emerald Isle of song and fable but 
a nation seething with dissension, 
rife with feuds and intrigue. 

In this chaotic era we find Hya- 
cinth Martyn-Lynch, a wealthy noble- 
man, and his wife Ninon. Around 
this couple the author has spun an 
exciting story replete with bluster- 
ing episodes of duels, horseracing, 
boxing, and a general run of roman- 
tic knight-errantry and derring-do. 
The story comes off very well despite 
occasional boring digressions con- 
cerned with the goings-on of minor 
characters. 

This novel will afford entertaining 
reading, particularly for devotees of 
Gogarty who enjoy his racy style, 
anecdotes, and distinctly individual 
manner of writing. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., New York. $2.75 


War and the German Mind 
By WM. K. PFEILER 

William Pfeiler, in this book, ex- 
plores the intellectual background 
of present-day Germany. He goes 
back to the days of the first World 
War, and traces its effects on men’s 
minds as recorded in the literature 
of the day. He shows the develop- 
ment, after the War, of different so- 
cial viewpoints, and the sowing of 
the seeds whence sprang the Nazi 
ideals. An understanding of that de- 
velopment is certainly important if 
we are ever to have a world in which 
those ideals will find no fertile soil 
for growth or development. 

Of no less importance are the 
questions which the soldiers of the 
first World War asked themselves. 
“Did millions of men fight in vain? 
Did they come home crippled, blind, 
or crazy, or did they stay there on 
some foreign earth, for nothing? 
Whatever its fruits, victory itself is 
something, but what of the men who 
were beaten? Didn’t they fight as 
hard as the victors? Weren't they 
too convinced of the justice of their 
cause? ... Will defeat not teach them 
a lesson? And what lesson? That war 
is vain?” Before this present war is 
finished, our soldiers will have asked 
themselves those same questions. It 
is of the deepest importance that 
our social and political conditions 
be not such that the answer they 
accept will be the answer that led 
the German soldiers on to National 
Socialism. 

Columbia University Press, New York. $3.25 


Criminology 
By ELIGIUS WEIR. O.F.M. 
Criminology, as a study of crime 
causation, is not the basic theme of 
Father Weir's highly important work. 
More apposite would have been a title 
“Penology.” For this book, written by 
the chaplain of the Illinois State 
Prisons at Joliet and Stateville, con- 
stitutes a clearly written, searching 
examination of the modern correc- 
tive and curative program for crime. 
Best of all, Father Weir’s study fre- 
quently becomes a terribly needed 
indictment of current maladministra- 
tion, both legal and penitentiary. 
Present-day agencies are subjected 
to careful scrutiny and, in the light 
of widespread disrespect for or- 
ganized law, frequently are found 
wanting. Reading Father Weir's 
work, one can but hope that his 
Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 
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BROTHERS OF MERCY NOVITIATE 


Young men between the ages of 17 
and 37, who are willing to answer a call 
to a Religious Life, and for the love of 
God, offer themselves in the service of 
the sick, are welcome to our Community. 

The time for testing the Vocation, as 
Postulant and Novice, which lasts 2% 
years, is spent in the Novitiate of the 


BROTHERS OF MERCY 
49 Cottage St. Buffalo, N. Y. 











FICTION CONTEST 


The Literary Awards Committee of 
the Catholic Press Association an- 
nounees prizes of $75—$15—$10 for 
short story awards. There will be two 
sets of these prizes—one for short 
stories up to 2500 words; the other 
for stories from 2500 to 5000 words. 


Authors are not limited as to the num- 
ber of stories they may submit, but 
all entries must be mailed before 
midnight, February 28, to the editor 
of any Catholic magazine. 


Editors will pass their selections on 
to the Literary Awards Committee for 
award decisions. Any fiction accepted 
by Tue Sicn will of course be paid 
for at the usual rates. 














ews: 


forceful, non-partisan analysis will 
shake an effective response from a 
public grown lethargic from indiffer- 
ent acceptance of official corruption. 

Criminology deserves earnest con- 
sideration by the criminologist and 
law enforcement officer. Its non- 
technical, purposeful approach rec- 
ommends it to the layman. A single 
adverse criticism must be directed at 
one mechanical defect—a poorly or- 


ganized, inadequate index. 
Institute for Scientific Study of Crime, Joliet, Ill. 
$3.00 





Long Week End 
By HARLOW ESTES 

The intricate problems of mar- 
riage, particularly those arising from 
the “in-law” relationship are adroit- 
ly handled by Harlow Estes in this 
new novel, a worthy successor to her 
prize-winning piece, Hildreth. The 
story is a well-knit unit, definite in 
purpose, and maturely executed. 

By the simple device of “a long 
week end” the author places the 
heroine Livy Durant plump in the 
interior life of her fiancé’s home. 
Ames Chelsea had invited her there 
for a kind of reconnaissance visit—to 





THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 


—Catholic Booksellers— 
Westminster, Md., and 826 Newton $t., Brookland, D. C. 


Catholic and Secular Books of All Publishers 
Promptly Supplied. Best Library Discounts to All 
Catholic Enstitutions. Secondhand Catholic Books 
Bought and Sold. Catholic Libraries Purchased 
for Cash. Catalogs issued thly to R d 
Clergy and Religious. 

















LOCATED CLOSE 
TO THE 


CATHOLIC CHURCH 


The Runnymede Hotel, located on 
beautiful Park Place, free from the 
noise of traffic, is within easy 
walking distance of the Catholic 
Church. 

Here, at this lovely hotel, you 
will find sunny rooms, an encl 
Solarium and open Sun Deck, over- 
looking the Boardwalk and Ocean, 
good food properly prepared and 
a cordial personnel that anticipates 
your desires. 


For Moderate Rates and 
Illustrated Folder Write 
EVERETT J. HIGBEE, Manager 
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ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 














Young ladies who wish to devote 
their lives and talents to the 
sick and unfortunate as Sisters 
of St. Benedict, may write to: 


MOTHER SUPERIOR, 0O.S.B. 


St. Vincent Hospital 


Sioux City Iowa 














see how she would fit in the mosaic 
of a small-town family. In this en- 
forced proximity, the characters re- 
veal their different attitudes for and 
against her until an absorbing plot 
is unravelled. 

\s novels go, this one is sure-footed 
and will hold its own in popularity 
with readers who appreciate a good 
story well told. 

Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. $2.50 


Hitler’s Counterfeit Reich 
sy DR. KARL ROBERT 

In the preface the author declares 
that his purpose is “to give a clear 
picture of conditions in Germany 
and to demonstrate that the whole 
economic and legal development of 
that country since the advent of the 
Nazi regime, has been determined, 
beyond shadow of doubt, by war.” 








By means of simple. examples 
from ordinary business life Dr. 
Robert traces the transition in Ger- 
many from private economy to state 
economy, and from peace economy 
to war economy. Government con- 
trol, exercised by rigid currency laws, 
plays a part in every business trans- 
action of note, especially with for- 
eign countries. The new bureau- 
cracy created by National Socialism 
often forces those officials who still 
occupy their former positions to pass 
the real authority of their office to 
their younger colleagues who are the 
favorites of the Party. 

This little volume was written by 
one who is a master of the subject 
and who has the ability to present 
its complex problems clearly and 
forcefully. 


Alliance Book Corporation, New York. $1.00 


Bright Scalpel 
By ELIZABETH SEIFERT 


The medical profession has come 
in for its share, and perhaps more 
than its share, of attention from 
writers of fiction. Elizabeth Seifert in 
particular has concentrated on this 
field for background material in 
writing her novels. 

Bright Scalpel is the story of young 
Doctor Jim Wyatt’s attempt to find 
a completely satisfying life for him- 
self both as a doctor and as a man. 
Among the obstacles to the fulfill- 
ment of that desire are the smug 
provincialism of a small Missouri 
town, a mistaken affection for one of 
the town’s wealthy young women, the 
bonds tying him to home, and the 
necessity for making a living. A 
period of practical surgery in war- 
torn China, some social service work 
at home, and a-brief but unhappy 
experience in collaboration with an- 
other doctor fail to bring the ex- 
pected results. It is only when Jim 
realizes his need of Nurse Noel Gard- 
ner and goes off to England with her 
as his wife and assistant that he be- 
gins to feel that his medical career 
will be one of real value. 

The story is sympathetically if not 
brilliantly told, and the characters 
are adequately portrayed. Sometimes 
the author oversteps bounds, particu- 
larly when her attitude toward medi- 
cal advice to the poor becomes pagan 
rather than Christian. Otherwise the 
book makes good light reading. 


Dodd, Mead, and Co., New York. $2.50 
Order your books through Tue SIGN 
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King’s Highway 
By LUCILLE PAPIN BORDEN 

This latest novel by the author of 
White Hawthorne, The Candle Stick 
Makers, and Starforth, is a st 
timed during the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I. 

The main portion of the book has, 
to do with Maris Starforth, who had 
been connected with Elizabeth’s 
Court, and who because of her faith 
is exiled to America with her hus 
band, her niece, and her nephew-a 
Jesuit. A daughter of the niece mar- 
ries a young Indian chief, and this 
provides Mrs. Borden with the main 
romantic theme of the novel. 

The author has stressed through- 
out her deep Catholicity. Insistence 
on religious propaganda, however, 
defeats what may have been one of 
het aims in the composition of the 
book. This type of writing will 
probably leave non-Catholic readers 
wondering whether a Catholic novel 
would not be more welcome if its 
Catholicism were a little more cas 
ual. The writer does not set suf 
ficient value on understatement. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. $2.50 


From My Highest Hill 
By OLIVE TILFORD DARGAN 
(FIELDING BURKE) 

Every so often, a book or a motion 
picture reminds us that in our south- 
ern highlands are people who live 
almost completely outside the world 
we call modern, venturing to its edge 
now and then out of curiosity or an 
adventurous spirit. Olive Tilford 
Dargan knows them because she 
lived among them as a friend and 
neighbor on her Carolina farm. 

The nine “stories” are a revised 
version of the author’s earlier book, 
Highland Annals. The problems pre- 
sented are the same human conflicts 
we all know, but they take on a new 
flavor because they appear in so dif- 
ferent a form. Even the language has 
to be different in order to represent 
these mountain folk in all their 
color, charm, and latent vigor. For- 
tunately, the author allows her 
friends to speak for themselves, 
handling her own observations with 
humor and skill. 

Fifty photographs by Bayard 
Wooten serve to further the read- 
er’s ready acceptance of highland 
beauty and the fineness of many a 
highland character. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., New York. $3.50 
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KENTUCKY 





for seasonal students. 
Beautiful Buildings 


DO YOU WINTER IN FLORIDA? SEND YOUR DAUGHTER TO 


BARRY COLLEGE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A STANDARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Home Economics and Commercial Education. Special 
Opportunities in Music, Art and Dramatics. Intensive short courses carrying college credit 


a In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spot 
Perpetual Sunshine—Superb Opportunity for Outdoor Life 


Extensive Campus 








MICHIGAN 


NAZARETH COLLEGE & ACADEMY 
NAZARETH, KY. 


Students from eighteen states. Healthful climate. 
Unexcelled environment. Outdoo: 


© sports. Su- 
perior scholastic — Cultured home life. 
Address Dean, 


NAZARETH COLLEGE & ACADEMY, 
NAZARETH, KY. 





New JERSEY 











/SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE , 


(Formerly St. Joseph College) 


Adrian 
Michigan 














COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 
A Catholic College for Women, on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities. Modern residence halls. Regular arts 
courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher train- 




















New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 


Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 





Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, State Teachers’ ing, music, home economics, science. Jegrees— 
Certificates, Secretarial Dip % Home E ics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal ‘and Pre-Medical A., B.S. in Commerce, and B.S. in Home 
Courses. Exceptional opportunities in Art. Economics, 
BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS INTERESTING CAMPUS LIFE For ceeate Vantion te the Dean 
For further information address the Dean Convent New Jersey 
New York 
MILITARY 
College of New Rochelle LA SALLE acavemy 


EFFECTIVE college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian School. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C 
Junior Dept., 58th year. Moderate rate. 
Catalog. Address Registrar, Oakdale, L. 1., N. Y. 








REGIONAL AND STATE ACCRED 


COLLEGE of MOUNT ST. VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


ITMENT O 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
Ninety-six acres bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station, New York City 


For particulars address Registrar 


OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 





ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds. Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 


Skating Rink. 
Address Directress 





PENNSYLVANIA 











SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 
Conducted ot be Se of the Society of the 
Holy Chil for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the iy of Pennsyl- 





vania with power Arts, Sciences 
and Letters. Junior 4) and 
non-resident students. y*spituated ‘gleven oe f= 
Philadelphia on the Main Line of 


"Address , US 

















MAN’S SUFFERING AND GOD’S LOVE, 
by Monsignor J. Messner 
Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., Dondon 2s 
Anguish, pain, sorrow, want, and desolation are 
things hard for man to understand. Monsignor 
Messner explains this perplexing problem in 
the light that comes from the sufferings and 
the Cross of Christ. In this light we see that 
suffering has its place in God’s Providence for 
it brings to completion Christ’s work of salva- 
tion. This is an appropriate book at the present 
time when suffering of every kind is so evi- 
dent in a war-torn world. 


A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY. Edited by 
Donald Attwater 
The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.98 
excellent work of ready reference to the 
Meaning of Catholic terms, beliefs, practices, 
etc., which first appeared in 1931 under the 
title, The Catholic Encyclopaedic Dictionary, is 
now reissued under a new title and at a greatly 
reduced price. The reduction in cost is due to 
use of the original plates. The paper and 
type of this reissue are equal in all respects to 
the first printing, and the information is 
given in a condensed but adequate form. 


THE VOICE OF TRAPPIST SILENCE, 


by Fred L. Holmes 
ns, Green and Co., New York $2.50 
Writing of of- the origin of his association with the 
Trappists, the author says, “In the humble 


spirit of a Christian, confused by the rancors 
and disillusionments that came in the wake of 


Marquette University Press, 


BriEF MENTION 


war and economic collapse, I went as a pilgrim 
in quest of peace and understanding.” The 
effects on his personal life and the insight into 
the meaning for all men of the Trappist life 
of work, penance, silence, and prayer are feel- 
ingly told in the pages of this book. Many 
beautiful illustrations accompany the text. 


ST. THOMAS AND ANALOGY, by Rev. 


Gerald B. Phelan 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

In most manuals of Scholastic Philosophy the 
doctrine of analogy is given brief treatment 
and no one would suspect its fundamental im- 
portance. Yet so fundamental and so important 
is this doctrine that without an understanding 
of it no one can acquire a knowledge of.meta- 
physics. Consequently this little book contain- 
ing Father Phelan’s Aquinas Lecture for 1941 
is a valuable contribution to the growing num- 
ber of English treatises on Scholastic Phi- 
losophy. 


THE HERESY OF NATIONAL SOCIAL- 


ISM, by Irene Marinoff 

Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., London 3s 

This is an excellent exposition and critique of 
the theories and practices of National Socialism 
— its deification of the State; its inhuman racial 
theory; its anti-Christian education of youth; 
its persecution of the Churches; its idolatry of 
its new messias, Hitler; its effort, in short, to 
destroy everything that has been held sacred 
in Christian civilization. The author speaks 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 


from personal experience, and as Archbishop 
Downey says in his introduction, her work “‘is 
a serious contribution to the understanding. of 
the menace which today threatens civilization, 
culture, and Christianity.”’ 


WHY DOES GOD PERMIT EVIL?, by 
Dom Bruno Webb, 0.S.B. 

Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., London 2s 

The problem of evil has ever puzzled the mind 
of man. It is an old complaint to ask: “If God 
exists, why does He permit all the evils that 
beset our race?’”’ But does exist, and there- 
fore there must be a reason for evil. Dom 
Bruno gives the answer by showing the mean- 
ing and place of evil in Catholic theology. 
Ultimately the solution comes from vine 
Revelation and it carries us into the realm of 
grace and redemption. This is a practical book, 
for it endeavors to enable men to deal with 
evil in their own lives. 


A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN 
CATHOLIC DOCTRINE, by Dr. Rum- 


ble, M.S.C., and Rev. Charles M. Carty 

Radio Replies, “St. Paul, Minn. 

To their other publications, Drs. Rumble and 
Carty now add another worthwhile book. It is 
made up of a series of informative letters ad- 
dressed to one who is at first a prospective con- 
vert and who later embraces the Faith. This 
little cardboard-covered booklet should provide 
enlightening reading not only for future con- 
ae for the uninformed or lapsed Catholic 
as well, 








Ak Tastii 
= or a wee Country 


UR American Passionist missionaries are doing 
a glorious work in Free China. Not only are 
they making the name American a_ household 
word of benediction, but they are bringing to the 
poor, long-suffering Chinese the blessings of a 
knowledge and love of Christ and His Church. You 
can do something to help them, even while you do 
something to help our beloved America in her hour 
of trial. Buy defense stamps and send them to us 
for our missionaries in China. They will be kept 
for the support and furtherance of their mission 
work. You will be putting your pennies and dollars 
to work for Christ and for country. 

When you buy your own defense stamps, buy a 
few for the missionaries who are doing a heroic 
work in China. You can secure these stamps at 
Post Offices and elsewhere. You can go about it in 
any one of three ways. 

1. You can buy the individual stamps and send 
them to us. Stamps can be secured for 10c, 25c, 
50c, $1.00, and $5.00. We shall take care of mount- 
ing them on a card or in an album. Even one stamp 
will be most welcome. 

2. You can secure the card or album yourself, 
paste in the stamps, and then send it to us. The 
following table shows at a glance the value of the 
card or album when filled. 


Cost of stamp Capacity of Album. Value of Album 
(Number of stamps) When filled 
10c Card—25 $2.50 
25e Album—75 18.75 
50c 75 37.50 
$1.00 75 75.00 
5.00 15 75.00 


3. You can send us the money and we shall pur- 
chase the defense stamps which will be converted 
into bonds. No amount is too small to be welcome. 

If you wish to send us a Defense Bond which 
will benefit our missionaries, we suggest that you 
purchase one of Series F or Series G and make it 
out to Passionist Missions, Incorporated. 

While our missionaries and soldiers sacrifice 
themselves in far-off lands 


(rive Them the Support They Need 


Send stamps or bonds to The Sign, Union City, N. J. 








Restrain Not Grace 
From the Dead 


(Ecclus. 7:37) 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. James Higginbotham 
Rev. Joseph J. Antliff 

Rev. Alfred Cagney, C.P. 

Rev. Thomas F. Carroll 

Rev. Charles F. a ama 

Rev. R. A. Kennedy 

Mother M. Paula (Doersching) 
Mother Mary Lewis 

Sr. Mary of St. John me 

Sr. Marie James, S.N.D 


sner 
Katherine Sullivan 
Thomas McHale 

Mrs. Wm. C. Semple 
Regina F. Meyer 
Mary Doria 
Catherine Powers 
Elizabeth Daigneault 
Mrs. Thomas Dinan 
Jackie. O'Keefe 
Lawrence Cappi 
Edward F. — 
Dr. Walter Pas 
Mary Sheridan 

Mr. E. 


hn 
Elaine Keslinke 
George F. Brennan 
Mary Doyle 
Louis E. Horton, Sr. 
William Velthaw 
Francis J. Alminde 
Michael J. Haughey 
John J. Tobin 
John Ben der 
Catherine McMahon 
Joseph Costello 
Kathleen Chrispen 
Peter A. Larkin 
Joseph Grady 
Ensign John 5. Walsh 
Lydia V. Howley 
Clara Bolzer 
Mayme Cox 
Henry McGartland 
Alecia E. Doyle 
Mary Roche 
Stanley Gallagher 
Conrad Roth 
Mary Cahill 
William J. Meehan 
Stanley Carpenter, Sr. 
Mary A. Wallace 


John Francis Mary 
Florence Caraher 
Joseph Boillin 
Henry F. Ryan 


_ Isabella Cummings 


George G. McSwiga 

Serafina Paglioces Capuana 
Nora O’Brien 

Martin J. Burke 

Agnes Pecinovsky 

Josephine Trammel 


Catherine Lyons 
Grace Merrey 
J. M. Wa A 


- 

Fred Yea; 

Martha e Preyenhegen 
Mary E. Kelly 

Richard H. Wifler 
Ada B. Hawkins 

Ellie Monaghan 

Ella Berkto 

Catherine Fitzsimons 
Richard S. Sinnott 
Rody Atkinson 

John Sheridan 
Thomas A. Grace 
Mary Horan 

William R. Barnes 
Josephine Matuszenicz 


Bernard Mohan 

John W. Coffey 

Joseph Maloney 

Margaret Keegan 

osep ney 

Wallie Grambo 

Ada N. Hartmann 

May their souls and the souls of 

all the faithful departed through 

the mercy of God rest in peace. 
—Amen. 





We shall be picased to fill your bool orders 
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“WSeronica’s Weil” 


America’s Passion Play 


14th St., Union City, N. J. 


ANNOUNCING 


The Twenty-Eighth Season of 
The Famous Lenten Drama 


Presented and Produced Under the Supervision of 
FATHER CONRAD, C. P. 


February 8 to April 1, 1942 


THURSDAY & SUNDAY EVENINGS AT 8:15 
MATINEES EVERY SUNDAY AT 2:30 
Saturday Matinees for Children 25c Plus Tax 


All Seats Reserved, Prices .50, .75, 1.00, 1.50. Plus Tax 
Reduced Rates for Groups of 25 or more for Evening 
Performances only—Telephone Your Orders by Calling 


UNION 5-2325 


Write to Veronica's Veil Office 
14th Street, Union City, N. J. 


DIRECTIONS: From all the main Highways to Hudson 
County Boulevard direct to 14th Street, Union City, N. J. 
Four blocks south of “The Sign” office and St. Michael's 
Passionist Monastery. Via Lincoln & Holland Tunnels. 


Send a penny Post Card for 
your Folder and Guide—FREE 


* * * 


“Veronica’s Veil” is sponsored by a National Committee of 
three Archbishops, eleven Bishops, many Priests and dis- 
tinguished Laymen and Women, and has won for itself a 
unique place in the religious life of America. Over Eight 
Hundred Thousand have seen it in the past. Millions will 
see it in the future. 


THE MOST POPULAR PASSION PLAY IN AMERICA 











HELP THEM BUILD A BETTER WORLD 


Uncle Sam and the Catholic missionary are both trying to 
build a world in which men will be free to know and love 
and serve God. 


YOU can help them both. 


You can help Uncle Sam by buying defense stamps and 
bonds. 


You can help the missionary by buying some of those 
stamps or bonds for him. 


For as little as ten cents you can help make America the 
arsenal of democracy, you can help make Catholic 
America the arsenal of the Kingdom of Christ. 


ACT NOW—FOR GOD AND COUNTRY 
(Detailed information on Page 448) 


PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC. UNION CITY, N. J. 
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